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By Professor JAMES C. MILLER 
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Ir is true that we are called a democracy, for 
the administration is in the hands of the many 
and not of the few. But while the law secures 
equal justice to all alike in their private disputes, 
the claim of excellence is also recognized; and 
when a citizen is in any way distinguished he is 
preferred to the public service, not as a matter of 
privilege but as the reward of merit. Neither is 
poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his country 
whatever be the obscurity of his condition. There 
is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in our 
private intercourse we are not suspicious of one 
another, nor angry with our neighbor if he does 
what he likes; we do not put on sour looks at him 
which, though harmless, are not pleasant. While 
we are thus unconstrained in our private inter 
course a spirit of reverence pervades our public 
acts; we are prevented from doing wrong by re 
spect for authority and for the laws, having an 
especial regard to those which are ordained for the 
protection of the injured as well as to those un- 
written laws which bring upon the transgressor 
of them the reprobation of the general sentiment. 

For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple 
in our tastes, and we cultivate mind without loss of 
manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but when there is a real need for it. 
To avow poverty with us is not disgrace; the true 
disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it. 

We alone regard a man who takes no interest in 
publie affairs, not as a harmless but as a useless 
character; and if few of us are originators, we 
are all sound judges of policy. The great impedi 
ment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, 
but the want of that knowledge, which is gained 
by discussion preparatory to action. For we have 


a peculiar power of thinking before we act, and of 
acting too, whereas other men are courageous from 
ignorance but hesitate upon reflection. 

We alone do good to our neighbors not upon a 
calculation of interest, but in the confidence of 
freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit.—Thu 
cydides, Book IT, Par. 35-47, Jowett translation. 

To what extent may these words of Peri- 
cles be said in truth and sincerity of a 
people who above all others have made pro- 
fession of an aspiration and a purpose to 
achieve a true democracy in a wider and 
more inclusive sense than that ever 
dreamed of by the Greeks? Few people 
ever contributed so much as did they in 
terms of diversified achievement and few 
saw so clearly the need for unity, balance 
and proportion in human affairs. 

With the greater inclusiveness of modern 
democracy, with the increased complexity 
in human relations and specialization of 
human effort and with the readiness of our 
contacts with diversified classes and 
peoples, there is increasing need for sen- 
sitivity to the significance and value of 
coordination, of balance, of harmony and 
of unity in human relations. How to at- 
tain and how to maintain the unity that is 
essential for the full realization of the 
benefits to be derived from diversity is a 
problem that should appeal to the highest 
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intelligence and the most constructive as- 
pirations of mankind. A ‘‘cosmos,’’ not a 
‘‘chaos,’’ must be our vision of life as well 
as of the universe. 

It was a desire to aid in the maintenance 
of the sensitivity of our profession to this 
principle of unity that led to the prepara- 
tion of this article. In no sense should its 
emphasis on unity be interpreted as indi- 
cative of a lack of appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and vital necessity of variation 
and Without diversity, 
whence the 
which to build a significant unity ? 


specialization. 


would come elements out of 


In THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE 

And would you not say that he is temperate who 
has these same elements in friendly harmony, in 
whom the one ruling principle of reason, the two 
subject ones of spirit and desire, are equally agreed 
that reason ought to rule, and do not rebel? (‘‘The 
Republic’’ of Plato, vol. I, p. 442, third edition, 
Jowett’s translation.) 

The various aspects of the inner life of 
an individual—physical, emotional, es- 
thetic, spiritual and intellectual—need to 
be nurtured in such harmony and propor- 
tion as to result in a unity of personality. 
Such general enrichment will increase 
rather than lessen the effectiveness of the 
more dominant qualities. It will facilitate 
also the interplay between the individual 
and the group. This growth and integra- 
tion of personality begin in varying de- 
grees long before the child enters school. 
Full account should be taken thereof at 
the time of entrance if the subsequent in- 
fluence of the school is to be as wholesome 
as desirable. If the school ascertains the 
native intelligence and physical status of 
the entrant and makes adjustments in its 
program in the light thereof, the current 
waste in these early years will be greatly 
Helpful as this may be it does 
Unless we gain some 


lessened. 
not go far enough. 


measure of their achievement to date, not 
merely in terms of intellectual elements 
but also in terms of esthetic, emotional, 
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spiritual and social experience, we will fall 
far short of an adequate realization of the 
nature and status of the individual chil- 
dren. 

Curious as it may seem, even greater at- 
tention than is now given to the ascertain- 
ment of individual differences is essential 
as a basis for the determination of the pro- 
gram most suitable for the growth of an 
integrated personality in the case of each 
child. Intelligence tests and physical ex- 
aminations alone fail to meet fully the 
needs of the situation not only at the time 
of entrance but also at every stage of sub- 
sequent development. They are essential, 
and increasing competence in their formu- 
lation and use is urged. In our preoeccupa- 
tion with their development, however, we 
are neglecting the other aspects of per- 
sonality—neglecting their cultivation as 
well as their measurement. A more 
effective program for the cultivation of the 
esthetic, emotional and spiritual phases of 
personality must be devised if those who 
pass from our schools are to possess that 
poise, balance and harmony, that sense of 
proportion, that inner unity which will 
give to them the fulness of life and to 
society the wealth of contribution they 
are capable of making. educative 
program in which the principles of unity 
and diversity work as comrades rather 
than as opponents will result in integrated 
personalities that are of worth in them- 
unmeasured value to the 


An 


selves and of 
group in which they live. 

An attitude of wonder and reverence 
toward the revelations of life and toward 
that which is as yet unknowable, an ap- 
preciation of that which is _ beautiful 
wherever it may be found, emotions at- 
tuned to the finer qualities of human liv- 
ing, an intellect keen and incisive in its 
processes of analysis and creative in its 
powers of synthesis, a will that links 
thought and action in functional sequence, 
a cultivation in the arts and graces of 
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human intercourse, a physical body that 
meets all the demands of an adequate life— 
these are the requisites for the integrated 
personality. 


IN THE ScHoou LIFE 


The traditional, and all too frequently 


t 


the eurrent, conception of the schoolroom 
represents the educator and the educand 
set-over, one against the other, in more 
ways than that indicated by the location 
of their respective desks. 
unity was taken for granted. Order and 
effort were secured through the exercise 
of authority. The loss in efficiency, in 
waste of effort, and the misfortunes ac- 
companying such a regimen need not be 
considered here. What values will the ap- 
plication of the principle of unity bring 
to the classroom situation? May the fol- 
lowing be suggested as possibilities: 

(1) A mutual personal understanding 

between educator and educand. 
(2) A realization of their joint and of 


their separate responsibilities. 


w 


A consciousness of common pur- 
poses and of a comradeship in the 
search of truth. 

An awakening to a realization of 
talent and to the availability of 
opportunity. 

A sharing in the joys of life both in 
and out of school. 

Learning techniques and forming 
essential habits for individual and 
group achievement. 

Appreciations and habits in accord 
with the amenities of life in school 
and out, in leisure time and in work- 
ing time. 

A real unity between educator and 
educand can not be achieved except 
through a clear realization on the part of 
the educator of the manifold nature of the 
personality of each educand. We must 
become, more and more, teachers of pupils 
rather than teachers of subjects. Yet the 


+ 


ww! 


An absence of 
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unity and coordination of the life of the 
classroom involves all three of its major 
factors—the pupil, the teacher, the activi- 
ties. The current efforts to establish more 
fully and more widely this coordination 
should be given every encouragement. 

Those most concerned with the success 
of such efforts must make provision to 
continue sensitive to the possible weak- 
nesses and deficiencies that may be found, 
and, above all, not to be deceived by the 
mere appearance of unity or of diversity. 
They should seek for the correction of 
mistakes and the elimination of weaknesses 
rather than be hypersensitive to criticism 
and emotional in the defense of what must 
be in any case a tentative procedure. For 
example, it is hard to imagine anything 
more lifeless, more formal and less in- 
spiring than the routine issuance of stand- 
ardized contracts and assignments, asso- 
ciated with Dalton and Winnetka, by a 
group of mediocre teachers dealing with 
groups of mediocre pupils. How readily it 
may pass from an effort to individualize 
instruction to a routine procedure that 
gives the same instruction to all individu- 
als not only in the form of mimeographed 
assignments or contracts but also during 
the occasions when the individual pupil 
is in conference with the teachers. In so 
far as the teachers’ insight and resource- 
fulness make it possible and the pressures 
of the service permit, the contracts and as- 
signments may be adequate and the con- 
ference instruction effective. 

We must be on our guard, however, to 
protect the individual students from the 
neglect that may so easily accompany our 
efforts to individualize instruction. Stand- 
ardized assignments and contracts with 
standardized tests of resulting achievement 
suggest uniformity rather than unity 
amidst diversity. If pupils be superior, if 
teachers be scholarly and resourceful, if 
assignments be adequate and individual- 
ized, if personal conferences be effective 
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and sufficiently frequent, the results will 
no doubt be superior. What the results are 
circumstances is in 
any 


under less favorable 
need of scientific determination. In 
case the habituation of pupils to a single 


chal- 


lenges to effort and in responding thereto 


dominant procedure in receiving 
does not tend to develop resourceful and 
varied responses. There must be diversity 
of method and diverse ways in which the 
challenges to effort are received if youth is 
to develop multiple resources and fertility 
of method in marshaling its forces in unity 
in its attack upon the as yet unknown situ- 
ations of the future. 

Our pupils spend their working time 
from eight to sixteen years in institutions 
specifically organized to meet their needs. 
More and more those responsible for the 
functioning of these institutions have be- 
come sensitive to this relationship of ser- 
vice to childhood and youth. The child, 
the individual child, is and should be the 
center of interest and concern. But the 
very purpose of this institutional service 
will be defeated if the child or youth be- 
comes conscious of his dominance of the 
situation. It will have no more wholesome 
result than it does in the home where the 
child senses its control over its parents. 
Such situations have developed all too fre- 
quently in homes and are developing in too 
many of our schools. 

When the educand leaves school, at what- 
ever level he may be at the time, he sud- 
denly finds himself, during his working 
hours, in a situation in which his interests 
and his welfare are no longer the dominant 
concern of the institution in which he finds 
himself. He is no longer the central figure 
on the stage. He finds that it is he who 
must serve and that the return he receives 
in service depends upon the value of the 
service he renders. To bring unity, bal- 
ance and harmony into the life of youth 
there must be a closer correspondence be- 
tween his current relations in the school 
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and his subsequent relations in employ- 
ment. The waste, the distress and malad- 
justments incident to current practice are 
to be deplored. The essential relationship 
between service received and service ren- 
dered should be made dominant within the 
school as well as out of the school. Society 
is under no obligation to give to the indi- 
vidual extended service unless the individ- 
to give service in 


ual does his utmost 


return. <A realizing sense of obligation to 
society should prevail in our educational 
institutions. Students should realize that 
they must assume the responsibility of edu- 
cating themselves and not have the point 
of view of the pupil who said to his prin- 
cipal, ‘‘I’ll bet you can’t educate me.’’ It 
is the student that should be insisting on 
service of the highest quality. What a 
contrast this would be to the all too pre- 
valent passive acquiescence or passive re- 
sistance to the prescriptions and urgings of 
faculty groups. The challenge of self-de- 
pendence and self-respect involved in the 
acceptance of mutual responsibility for the 
exchange of service will be met by our 
youth if it be brought to them in terms of 
high competence and with the virility of 
will that should accompany high purpose. 
We must grow into a realization of the fact 
that real education can not be other than a 
personal matter for which in the last analy- 
sis the student himself is responsible. To 
permit any other concept and attitude to 
develop is to betray our trusteeship. To 
foster and actually cultivate the attitude 
of dependence and of asserting claims with- 
out giving service is social stupidity, disas- 
trous alike for the individual and for the 
group. 

The form and the procedure of life in 
the school may be to a very significant de- 
gree such as to prepare its clientele for ac- 
tive participation in the life of society. Not 
only the amenities of social and profes- 
sional intercourse but also the principles 
and techniques of group living under a 
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lemoeratie régime may well be exempli- 
fied in the life of the school itself. Such 
, plan brings unity among the students 
themselves as well as between the student 
ind the teaching staff. Amidst diversity 

personalities, of groupings on various 
ses, the coordination necessary for the 
funetional life of the institution must be 
secured. If the life of the school be favor- 
ble to the cultivation of the attitudes, the 

als, the techniques governing human re- 
itions in democratic society, they will con- 
nue to function in the life of the student 
fter he has graduated from the school. 

In this connection it is well to stress the 
need on the part of men of affairs for an 
nereasing sensitivity to the presence of 
Youth should be 
made keenly conscious of direct and mean- 


youth in their midst. 


ingful leadership on the part of those con- 
trolling the human activities outside of 
educational institutions. More’ unity 
amidst the diversity in the relationships of 
adulthood to youth, both in and out of 
educational institutions, would have a 
wholesome effect upon youth and a not un- 
wholesome effect upon adulthood itself. 
The eurrent divergencies in this respect 
nerease the difficulties for all parties con- 
erned. 

There is another aspect of the school life 
in which the principles of unity, balance 
and proportion should find application. It 
has reference to the child’s relationship to 
other children of the same and of different 
ages, of the same and of different levels of 
intelligence, of the same and of different 
educational and vocational objectives, of 
the same and of different social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Amidst all this diver- 
sity, In a society aspiring to become a co- 
operative democracy, provision must be 
made for a community of experience if 
mutual understanding and appreciation is 
to be the basis of the unity that is essen- 
tial for group living. However much there 
be segregations on the bases of ability or 


objectives, adequate provision must be 
made for the establishment of mutual un 
The medi 


against 


derstanding and appreciation 
ocre must measure himself not only 
those of his own level but realize also his 
true relations to those of other levels. Even 
more significant is the necessity of the bril 

liant learning the art of leadership through 
direct association and shared experiences 
with those whom they are to lead and whose 
confidence they must gain and hold if their 
leadership in a democracy is to be success- 
ful. The brilliant may profit greatly by 
competing with the brilliant; they and 
society also will profit greatly through their 
spiritual contacts and understanding ré 

lationships with the less than brilliant. In 
our effort to rescue the brilliant from the 
slow-moving progress of the average let 
us not deprive them of the experiences and 
the training that are essential for the reali- 
zation of the benefits to be derived from 
the most fruitful use of their talent. 


IN THE EpucaTIONAL Alms 

Dr. Koos has revealed the unity as well 
as the diversity of aims at each of the 
major levels of educational achievement and 
throughout all the levels of such achieve 
ment. Reeall his analysis on the basis of 
a discriminating examination of the edu 
cational literature on the subject.’ His in 
vestigation reveals the astonishing degree 
to which the same aims are common and 
continuing through the elementary, see 
ondary and college levels in the educational 
service. Evidently, as far as the statements 
are representative of practice, there is unity 
in aims as between these successive levels 
of attainment, and ample diversity at each 
level. 

The simpler formulations of Spencer, 
Bonser, Charters, Bobbitt and of the Com 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education lend themselves more readily 

1L. V. Koos, ‘*‘The American Secondary 


School,’’ p. 195. 
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to the presentation of the point of view that 
appears to be most in need of stressing 
at this time. The commission gives seven 
major objectives—health, command of fun- 
damental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, civie competence, vocational compe- 
tence, worthy use of leisure and ethical 
character. To these may be added that of 
spiritual growth. Accepting these as rep- 
resenting the diversity of aims, what, may 
we ask, is the unifying principle that is to 
bring balance and proportion in our efforts 
for their respective achievement? 

At best they are but intermediate ob- 
jectives. Health, yes, but to what end? 
What will we do with it when we have it? 
Civie competence for what purpose? In 
what type of social order? Vocational 
competence for what achievement? The 
domination of our fellow men or the dam- 
nation of our offspring? Ethical charae- 
ter surely, but what code is to be the basis 
thereof and whence the sanctions? These 
various statements of diversity of purpose, 
however sound they may be, need to be sup- 
plemented by a unifying continuing ulti- 
mate purpose in the light of which they 
may receive their balaneed and propor- 
tionate emphasis. The risks of attempting 
a statement of such a unifying purpose are 
fully recognized. To provoke further 
thought the following is suggested: Each 
of these may be interpreted and valued ac- 
cording to the extent to which it contributes 
to growth in the direction of the enrich- 
ment, refinement and expansion of life for 
the individual and for the group. It ap- 
plies to the preschool child. It applies 
with equal appropriateness to the univer- 
sity and the institutes of research. 


In THE EpvucatTive ACTIVITIES 


If there is to be unity, balance and pro- 
portion in the inner life of the individual, 
in the human relations within and related 
to the school, and amidst the aims that are 
to inspire and guide the efforts accompany- 
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ing the educational process, there must of 
necessity be a corresponding unity amidst 
the activities that are to engage the thought 
and effort of pupils and teachers. To this 
problem the profession has been giving 
concentrated attention during recent years. 
The wave of interest in curriculum making 
followed closely after that of measurement, 
and that of method is now approaching. 
Job analysis, vocational analysis, occupa- 
tional analysis and analysis of life situa- 
tions in general and in particular as related 
to educational objectives have been pro- 
ceeding apace and making their respective 
contributions. The results may be used to 
increase diversity and lessen unity or they 
may be used to reveal essential relation- 
ships and interdependence of activities. 
To differentiate on the basis of superficial 
and inconsequential differences will lead 
to enormous waste. If differences be prop- 
erly evaluated and adequate attention be 
given to essential common factors and in- 
terdependent relationships we will have the 
necessary unity as well as the needed 
diversity. 

A differentiation sufficient to awaken 
into active expression the full range of 
human aptitude and to meet the specifie re- 
quirements of diversified opportunity in 
serving society should be provided. The 
doing of this, however, does not preclude 
the possibility of insuring the necessary 
unity, balance and proportion. This is 
needed within the curriculum of each 
specialization. It is needed between the 
curricula of the various specializations and 
between the maturity levels in educational 
progress. This unity amidst diversity is 
essential for the full expression of the in- 
dividual life and for the full realization of 
the possibilities of specialization. It is 
even more essential for the life of the group 
to insure that like-mindedness necessary 
for cooperation in matters of common con- 
cern and for mutual reinforcement in dif- 
ferentiated specialization. It requires of 
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all physical fitness, personal worth, social 
appreciation, economic understanding and 
political responsibility as well as high com- 
petence and good faith in specialized per- 
formance. 

An examination of current practice re- 
veals the need for professional concern and 
constructive effort in dealing with situ- 
ations in which there is failure to apply 
n adequate measure the principles of unity, 
balanee and proportion in the formulation 
of educative programs. May we direct at- 
tention briefly to a few of these? 

1) The extent to which there is an 
absence of unity, balance and proportion 
within each of the various curricula offered. 

(2) The extent to which there is an 
absence of unity, balance and proportion in 
the individual curriculum of each student 
as it actually works out in his experience. 

3) The extent to which unity and con- 
tinuity are absent within each student’s 
experience in any given subject. Is he led 
on to the upper reaches and outer relations 
of the field of knowledge and skill to full 
understanding, adequate perspective and 
genuine mastery ? 

(4) How well have we secured the de- 
sirable unity and continuity of association 
pupil, teachers and _ subjects 
throughout the school experience of the 
pupil? To what extent have we permitted 
the exigencies of administrative difficulties 
to disturb and make such association im- 
possible ? 

5) How far have we succeeded in link- 
ing up in functional relationship the actual 
teaching and learning units with the 
achievement of the specifie purposes listed 
as educational objectives? 

(6) How intimately and effectively have 
we succeeded in correlating and coordinat- 
ing even related subjects in such a way as 
to give unity to knowledge and breadth to 
understanding ? 

(7) To what extent is the content of such 
subjects as foreign languages, geography, 


between 
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history and economies selected primarily 
on the basis of truth and interpreted with 
a view to the cultivation of good-will and 
mutual understanding within as well as be- 
yond our national boundaries? 

Our profession needs to make intensive 
and constructive efforts toward securing a 
more satisfactory application of the prin- 
ciples of integration and differentiation at 
each level of educational achievement and 
between the respective levels. As the edu- 
cand advances through the successive stages 
his aetivities become more and more special- 
ized, less and less time is devoted to the 
organized consideration of integrating ex- 
periences. With so much to learn and so 
little time in which to learn it this condi- 
tion is inescapable. Yet during each and 
every one of the successive levels a definite 
place should be given to the organized and 
systematic consideration of that which will 
develop the like-mindedness essential for 
cooperation in all matters of common con- 
cern and for mutual reinforcement in ever- 
increasing specialization. This is over and 
above the integrating influence of the in- 
formal personal and professional contacts 
of every-day experience. (See Chart 1. 
Unity amidst Diversity in the Educational 
System.) The presence, at each level and 
in proper proportions, of unifying and di- 
versifying experiences happily coordinated 
is of supreme importance. The attainment 
of sequence, continuity, advancing power 
and increasing difficulty—a unity in pro- 
gression—is equally essential not only in 
the areas of specialization but also in the 
area of unifying experiences. 


IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The principle of unity asks that the 
educational system be so organized that its 
administrative and functional units both 
in their vertical and horizontal relation- 
ships should be such that current and 
sequential unity be facilitated rather than 
obstructed or prevented. The inevitable 
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tendency of each such unit to develop a 
life unto itself and standards of its own 
must be checked. How frequently they 
take pride in declaring their independence 
and disregard of their inescapable relation- 
ships to the other units in the common 
service of education! This tendency is 
most unfortunate in its consequences. 
Each unit in the school system becomes am- 
bitious to absorb the functions of the other 
units or at least to determine the degree 
and manner of their functioning. It leads 
to the development of educational organi- 
zations rather than an educational organ- 
ism. To the extent that we become pre- 
occupied with mere organization we are 
in danger of lessening current achievement 
in terms of service. Each organ must have 
its peculiar functions, but it ean never be- 
come independent of and unrelated to the 
other organs that are associated with it in 
the life of the organism. Here again 


diversity is essential for the realization of 
unity, but intimate interrelations are re- 


quired for the unity that is necessary for 
effective service. 

More specifically the problem under con- 
sideration is the basic plan for organiza- 
tion and classification in the horizontal and 
vertical levels. Is it to be the vertical 
principle of departmentalization or the 
horizontal principle of grades that is to 
prevail? A decision must be made between 
the so-called 84 plan, 6-6 plan, 6-3-3 plan, 
6-2-4 plan or 6-4 plan. Whatever the 
plan or division adopted, the essential point 
of view of this paper is focused on the 
necessity of giving adequate attention to 
the problems associated with the transition 
from one unit to another, from home to 
school, from elementary to secondary 
school, from secondary to higher school or 
from school to employment. Each division 
has a service peculiar to itself, yet it has 
also intimate relations with what has gone 
before, what accompanies it and that which 
is to follow after. Its own peculiar service 
should be rendered in such a way as to 
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facilitate the transition of the pupils at 
their time of entrance and their time of 
leaving. To multiply unnecessarily the 
number of these transitions is a mistake, 
and those that are necessary should come 
at the time that is most advantageous for 
the greatest number. 


IN THE PROFESSIONAL GROUP 

The quantitative developments and the 
jualitative differentiations that have arisen 
in the educational service are giving a new 
status to the profession of education. 
While there is a hierarchy in every profes- 
sion it seems particularly conspicuous in 
education during the current period of 
special professional self-consciousness. The 
withdrawal of so many from the direct 
service of teaching to become principals, 
directors, 
deans, advisers, presidents and special staff 


supervisors, superintendents, 


officers, while designed to increase unity 
and effectiveness, has created also new 
cleavages and erected new barriers. The 
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relative newness of so many of the situa- 
tions to be met has necessitated working out 
for the first time an agreeable and suitable 
differentiation of functions between indi- 
viduals and between groups. Meantime 
some confusion, some irritation and dis- 
satisfaction are to be expected. The situ- 
ation calls for the cultivation of the spirit 
of unity and an attitude of good-will. 
There must be cooperation in effort by all 
members of the profession as they join 
hands in a united attack upon the problem 
for the solution of which the profession is 
held responsible. (See Chart 2. Unity 
amidst Diversity within Profession of Edu 
cation.) The constructive resourcefulness 
of the profession in applying psychology 
and sociology to the problem of the man- 
agement and control of human groups must 
be applied within the profession itself as 
well as in the technique involved in its 
service to others. Every one who is em- 
ployed in the educational service must join 
whole-heartedly in the united yet diversi- 
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fied attack upon the problems awaiting 
solution. All must be prepared to utilize 
to the limit the contributions that can be 
made through the use of scientific method. 
This means democracy of professional in- 
telligence. All are equal in the presence 
of truth. Contributions of all individuals 
and groups toward the solution of problems 
should be welcomed, sought and given due 
recognition. All may rejoice in the 
achievement of penetrating insight or con- 
structive foresight from whatever source 
it may come. There should be professional 
unity in the aeceptance of a code of ethics 
to govern not only the internal but also 
the external relations of the profession. 


In RELATION TO Society 

To secure the best educational results 
for the individual and for society it is es- 
sential that there be unity, balance and 
proportion in the relationship of all social 
institutions as they bear directly and in- 
directly upon the life of childhood and 
youth. Between them and the school there 
must be cooperation and mutual reinforce- 
ment. Nowhere should this unity find its 
expression so intimate and continuous as 
between the home and the school. If unity, 
balance and proportion were characteristic 
of the inner life of the home, of the inner 
life of the school and of the interrelations 
between the two, the beneficial results 
would more than justify the efforts neces- 
sary to attain such an ideal condition for 
the educative process. 

Our schools can be more sensitive and 
more constructive in their relation to the 
cultivation of the spiritual aspect of human 
experience without trespassing upon the- 
ology or denominationalism. The church 
could be less negative and restrictive in its 
attitudes toward the tentative formulations 
of scientific theory that are necessary as 
man makes progress in utilizing the. gift 
of intelligence that God has bestowed upon 
him. Who has measured what the press 
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and the theater can do to sustain and rein- 
force the constructive efforts of the school 
or what they can do to defeat such efforts 
and undo that which the school may have 
been in the way of accomplishing. It is 
surprising that a more definite and organ- 
ized effort has not been made to secure 
greater cooperation by the organizations 
representing the professions concerned. 
The sensitivity of adults in general to the 
significance of the presence of youth in 
their midst should lead to such attitudes, 
influences and pressures as will bring to 
childhood and youth a realization of obliga- 
tion and responsibility as well as of op- 
portunity. This influence should find ex- 
pression not in the form of arbitrary re- 
strictions and authoritative dictation but 
rather in the form of the stimulation and 
the pressures of leadership in the direc- 
tion of growth and coordination. The life 
of childhood and youth should be rich in 
experiences that make their current living 
full of interest and appeal. It is of equal 
importance to recognize that nothing is 
more potent in such current living as an- 
ticipations and forward-reaching visions of 
the life that is to be. 

Preocecupation with the relation of social 
institutions to the school and with their as- 
sociated joint relationship to the life of 
childhood and youth must not prevent an 
equal sensitivity to the individual life and 
its relation to the organized society into 
which it is born. During youth and early 
adulthood the interest in group life be- 
comes more and more conscious and hence 
more and more appreciative and critical. 
Witness the experience of every class in 
the social sciences and the activities of the 
various youth movements and organiza- 
tions. 

To-day, as never before, man is aware of 
the factors that are tending toward unity, 
and the factors that lead toward division 
in human relations. The barriers that have 
kept mankind in separate and _ hostile 
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groupings are yielding gradually to the in 
fluences that bring closer, more intimate 
and continuous relations. (See Chart 3. 
Unity amidst Diversity in the Organiza- 
tion of Humanity.) During the process 
even the factors that tend toward unity 
may, if mishandled, lead to difficulty and 
conflict. The increased facilities for com- 
munication, for transportation, for the 
sharing of cultural achievements, mutual 
concern about matters of health and, above 
all, the growing economic and political in- 
terdependence, all tend toward unity in 
human relations. The persistence of racial 
prejudices, language barriers, religious in- 
tolerance, historic animosities, economic 
rivalries and excessive nationalism tends to 
keep mankind in hostile grouping within as 
well as between nations. 

As youth approaches the full responsi- 
bilities of to-morrow how adequately are 
we preparing them to meet this developing 
situation? Are we training them for con- 
structive leadership and intelligent ‘‘fol- 
lowership’’ in the direction of a wholesome 





? 
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and advantageous unity amidst a desirable 
and creative diversity in human affairs? 
The revelations of to-day and the anticipa- 
tions of the future impel us to make a su- 
preme effort to do so. The vision of the 
leadership of days long gone by reinforce 
the impulse. Witness William Penn’s his- 
torie proposal of 1693 for international 
unity. Listen to the words of Benjamin 
Franklin as he approached the end of life, 
‘‘God grant that not only the love of lib- 
erty, but a thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man, may pervade all the nations 
of the earth, so that a philosopher may set 
his feet anywhere upon its surface and say, 
‘This is my country.’’’ Could any one 
go further in his aspiration for world 
unity? Was there any one more truly 
helpful and more skilful as a citizen of his 
own country ? 


In THE Wiper Revations or Lire 

As the educand approaches the upper 
levels of his development he becomes a 
conscious inquirer into the realities of per- 
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sonal life and of group life. He seeks an 
explanation of the nature of reality and 
of the relationship of humanity thereto. 
These self-conscious students of life, of 
nature and of society will not be satisfied 
with the answers of yesterday without sub- 
jecting them to the tests of to-day. To 
what extent and in what specific ways are 
we aiding them in working their way 
through to a realization of the essential 
unity of life and of the harmony, balance 
and proportion that characterize reality. 
Nowhere does unity amidst diversity find 
a clearer exemplification than in reality it- 
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self. It is its dominating characteristic. 
During the transition period in their in- 
dividual development and the current 
transition period in the development of so- 
ciety, what are we doing to help youth to 
grow from a condition of spiritual and in- 
tellectual chaos up to the calmer and more 
clear-visioned regions of a cosmos in which 
all the forces of reality are found to be 
working in balance, proportion and har- 
mony ? 

The crowning unity of life is man’s re- 
conciliation with himself, with his fel- 
low men and with reality. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE DEAF AND DUMB IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 

Tue British National Institute for the Deaf 
has made an investigation into the industrial 
conditions of the deaf and dumb, and has issued 
a report which describes the difficulties of plae- 
ing them in permanent employment, and asks 
for an official inquiry into the whole matter. 

According to a summary of this report in the 
London Times Educational Supplement, exact 
statistics are not available, but 40,000 is the 
generally accepted number of the persons in the 
United Kingdom who were either born deaf or 
became deaf so early in life as to prevent the 
natural development of speech. This estimate 
excludes those who become more or less com- 
pletely deaf in youth or adult life. Probably 
not more than half of the 40,000 are known to 
any of the welfare organizations. The annual 
cost of educating a deaf child in a residential 
school is £82, and in a day school £43, or, dur- 
ing the legal school period of nine years, £738 in 
the one case and £387 in the other. The total 
annual cost to the community of educating the 
deaf is between £250,000 and £300,000. 

Special schools for the deaf are, of course, a 
necessity, and the report points out that the 
state has made satisfactory provision in this 
respect. Development of language without 
hearing is a slow process, and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that deaf children leave school at 
the age of sixteen years seriously retarded both 





in acquired knowledge and in the ability to ex- 
press it. “It is, however, encouraging to note 
that this linguistie and cultural retardation does 
not represent a corresponding backwardness in 
general intelligence.” Having to compete with 
those who hear, both for training and employ- 
ment, the deaf have need of special assistance. 
Manual instruction has always been included in 
the curricula of the schools for the deaf, and the 
average deaf child leaves school with a fair de- 
gree of trained manual dexterity, but the report 
does not accept the opinion of the Board of 
Education that the deaf child who has attended 
a special school up to the age of sixteen years 
“is able to obtain and retain reasonably good 
and remunerative employment.” The conclusion 
of the report is that while the school leaver is 
usually qualified for employment, “extreme dif- 
ficulty is in most cases experienced in placing 
him in it.” 

Some of the difficulties in the way of seeur- 
ing employment are said to be: (1) Modern in- 
dustrial conditions afford but little time for the 
additional attention that is needed to teach deaf 
workers in a workshop or factory; (2) the nor- 
mal age for young persons to enter industry is 
14 and deaf children are not available till they 
are 16, and can not be fitted into the existing 
schemes without special arrangements; (3) 
Trade Board seales of wages adversely affect 
the deaf, inasmuch as the hearing learner has 
had two years’ experience of his craft at the age 
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16 and employers are unwilling to pay equal 
ges to a deaf beginner of similar age; (4) 
ealth and unemployment insurance payment 
begin two years after the hearing boy or girl 
begins work but immediately the deaf enter in- 
try; (5) the existence of a prevalent but 
reely justified fear that the deaf are more 
ble to accidents than those who hear. 
[he report suggests that the time has arrived 
en an official inquiry should be made with a 
iew to the amelioration or removal of the diffi 
ties from which the deaf and dumb now 


ier, 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 
THE summer course for teachers of the Inter 
tional Bureau of Edueation, held in Geneva, 
1928, under the title of “How to Make the 
League of Nations Known and Develop the 
Spirit of International Cooperation,” will this 
ear be incorporated into the Conference of the 
World Federation of Edueation Associations, 
Geneva, July 25-August 4, which is being organ 


with the close collaboration of the bureau. 


rhe three sections of the conference dealing 
vith questions of international cooperation and 
rood-will and the preparation of teachers for 
these subjects have grouped some very distin 
ruished speakers, and a large attendance of 
teachers from all parts of the world is expected. 
The meetings will take place from 9:00 to 12:00 
in the morning, beginning on Saturday, July 27, 
and ending on Friday, August 2. The first 
meeting is under the chairmanship of Professor 
: Gallavresi, of Milan University, member of the 
In this 
same session, Professor Zimmern, director of the 


Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 


Geneva School of International Studies and 
leputy-director of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, will speak. 

The three following meetings will be presided 
over by Dr. H. L. Smith, dean of Indiana 
University. Dr. Smith has been pursuing an 
extensive inquiry on education for world-friend- 
ship. There will be two meetings presided over, 
respectively, by Professor Bovet, director of the 
International Bureau of Education, and Coun- 
tess Dohna, of the Deutsche Liga fiir Vélker- 
bund, 
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All the chairmen have secured speakers on 
their programs, among whom may be mentioned 
Mr. F. Maurette, head of the research divi 
of the International Labor Office. Opportunity 
will in each case be given for diseussion, and it is 
hoped that these sessions will prove a meet 
ground for all those interested in the important 
problem of teaching international good-w 
Those who supported last year’s course are as 

ired that the arrangement for tl vear will 
prove even more truitful. A detailed program 
and further particulars can be obtained by 
writing to the International Bureau of Educa 


tion, 44, rue des Maraichers, Geneva, Switzer 


CHILD-LABOR CONDITIONS 

CONTRASTING child-labor conditions in 1904 
when the committee was organized and at the 
present time, the National Child Labor Com 
mittee in a report recently issued reviewing the 
work of the last quarter of a century points 
out that there has been a remarkable degree 
of progress in securing protective legislation 
and reducing the number of child laborer 
“It is,” the report states, “a record of achieve 
ment. The goal set forth in 1904 is well on 
the way to realization. Few lines of social 
endeavor can show such a record.” 

According to the report, in 1904 only 17 
states were attempting to keep children unde 
14 out of factories; by 1929 each state has some 
kind of a 14-year age limit and in 39 states 
no children under 14 can work in factories 
under any circumstances. In 1904 five states 
prohibited the employment of children undet 
16 in factories at night, by 1929 thirty-one other 
states have followed suit. In 1904 only two 
tates had established an 8-hour day for chil 
dren under 16 years in factories, by 1929 the 
number has increased to 36. 

Notwithstanding this progress, the child-labor 
problem is not yet a closed chapter of American 


industrial life in the opinion of the committee. 


There still remains a good bit to be done bef 
child labor, even in the early usage of the term, 
eliminated. There are still loopholes whereby 


children under fourteen years of age can work 


factories in some states; the 8-hour day for 
dren is not universal; night work, especially out 
side of factories, is still possible; health and « 
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cational standards for entering industry, while in 
most states far beyond the standards of 1904, in 
some states have not yet been written into the law 
—and in others are not enforced. And certain 
fields of employment still constitute a baffling 
problem—notably canneries, street trades, tene- 
ment home work, and agriculture. 


The committee announces its intention of con- 
tinuing its fight to raise child-labor standards 
in states where they are low, and its study of 
those types of industries and agriculture which 
still utilize small children until some effective 
plan of control is found. At the same time it 
announces the importance of studying new 
aspects of juvenile employment relating to the 
fields of education, health and welfare. 


THE RIGHT TO DISMISS A COLLEGE 
STUDENT 

A RECENT decision by the Appellate Division 
of the Fourth Department, as reported in the 
New York Times, reverses a decision of the 
lower court that Syracuse University had no 
right to dismiss Miss Beatrice Anthony, a do- 
mestic science student, without the assignment 
of any adequate cause, and directing her rein- 
statement, and rules that the student had no 
cause of action and for that reason that her 
complaint should be dismissed. The opinion, 
written by Justice Sears, sets forth the legal 
rights of both student and university by reason 
of the contractual relation between them. 

Miss Anthony asserted she was told that the 
college authorities had heard rumors about her, 
that they had investigated and found that she 
had caused trouble in her sorority house and 
had concluded she was not “a typical Syracuse 
girl.” The registration card she signed stated 
that it was “subject to the rule as to continu- 
ance” found in the university catalogue, which 
said: 

Attendance at the university is a privilege and 
not a right. In order to safeguard its scholarship 
and its moral atmosphere the university reserves 
the right to request the withdrawal of any student 
whose presence is deemed detrimental. Specific 
charges may or may not accompany a request for 
withdrawal. 

The plaintiff signed similar registration cards 
in subsequent years when the catalogue provi- 
sion was altered to read: 
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Attendance at the university is a privilege and 
not a right. In order to safeguard those ideals 
of scholarship and that moral atmosphere which 
are in the very purpose of its foundation and 
maintenance, the university reserves the right and 
the student concedes to the university the right to 
require the withdrawal of any student at any time 
for any reason deemed sufficient to it, and no 
reason for requiring such withdrawal need be given. 


Miss Anthony contended that her dismissal 
was arbitrary and unjust, and demanded that 
the university carry out a so-called contract 
with her. The college relied on the catalogue 
provision and asserted that the plaintiff con- 
tinued as a student solely at the pleasure of the 
institution. The Supreme Court Justice at 
Syracuse who heard her case ruled that the uni- 
versity had no right to dismiss the plaintiff. 

Justice Taylor concurred in the Appellate 
Division decision on the ground that the special 
contract gave the university an absolute right 
to dismiss the plaintiff at any time. The opin- 
ion of Justice Sears, concurred in by the other 
members of the court, although holding that the 
university has not an absolute right to dismiss a 
student but must have a reason, said: 


When dismissing a student, no reason for dis- 
missing need be given. The university must, how- 
ever, have a reason, and that reason must fall 
within one of the two classes mentioned above. Of 
course, the university authorities have wide dis- 
cretion in determining what situation does and 
what does not fall within the classes mentioned, 
and the courts would be slow indeed in disturbing 
any decision of the university authorities in this 
respect. 

When the plaintiff comes into court and alleges 
a breach of contract, the burden rests upon her to 
establish such breach. She must show that her dis- 
missal was not for a reason within the terms of the 
regulation. The record here is meager on this sub- 
ject. While no adequate reason was assigned by 
the university authorities for the dismissal, I find 
nothing in the record on which to base a finding 
that no such reason existed. She offered no testi- 
mony, either as to her character and relation with 
her college associates, or as to her scholarship and 
attention to her academic duties. The evidence 
discloses no reason for her dismissal not falling 
within the terms of the regulation. It follows, 
therefore, that the action fails. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


BrieF answers to many questions which are 
commonly asked of the University of Wisconsin 
leaflet 


Experimental College are made in a new leaf! 


which has been compiled by Dr. Alexander 


Meiklejohn, chairman of the college, preliminary 
to the third year of operation which begins next 
autumn. 

The enrolment in the two years of the col 
lege this year was 193. In the fall of 1929 
there will be places for about 110 or 120 
freshmen. 

Paragraphs in the leaflet which answer ques 


tions about the college are in part as follows 


The general plan of the course is to introduce a 
student into the ways of liberal thinking by get 
ting him to study, in the first year the Atheniar 

lization of the fifth century B. C., and in th 
nd year the civilization of the United States 
the nineteenth century. 

These two studies are intended to give introdu 
tion to literature, history, art and architecture, 
economies, polities, religion, anthropology, scienc: 
and philosophy, each in two different settings and 

h in relation to the others. 

Work in elementary foreign language is don 
the regular university classes. Advanced language 

ay be taken by the student independently under 
the supervision of an adviser. 

seginning in the fall of 1929 the sophomor 
lass will be carried through a carefully worked 
out course in one of the sciences in order to 
queint the student, through laboratory practice a1 
special and general reading, with scientific method 
and the part scientific method plays in modern 
civilization. This course will not be for the sake 
of the particular science studied, but for the sak« 
of understanding the method of thought and in 
vestigation that underlies all the sciences. The sci 
ence to be considered will be physics. 

The advisers are members of the regular univer 
sity faculties and departments. Normally each ad 
viser gives two thirds of his time to the college and 
gives one full course in the regular university 
classes. In some eases, however, advisers are giv 
ing only one third time to the college. 

The experimental college was established by the 
university to make careful study of the methods 
of teaching, the content of study and the deter 
mining conditions of undergraduate liberal educa 
tion. The new course of study has been organized, 
and upon the basis of the two years of experiment 
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the advisers are now formulating with a good 
deal of confidence the teaching program of t 


two-year course, 


Students who complete satisfactorily the two 
vear course are given junior standing in the 
College of Letters and Science, except that they 
must meet the regular requirements in foreig? 
language, the bulletin states. Students are also 
allowed to take courses in regular university 


classes, subject to approval by then 


advisers. 

Each adviser has in charge 12 students, keep 
ing them ordinarily for six weeks, when new 
assignments are made. The most important 
feature of the teaching is said to be the weekly 
conference between adviser and pupil, in which 
the adviser seeks to discover what work the stu 
dent is doing and how well he is doing it 
There is also much informal eonterence and 
association. 

At the end of the second year, the students 
are reported to the College of Letters and Sei 
ence with the usual grades of A, B, C, D, cover 
ing the full two-year course. Until the end of 


the second year no grades are given. 


SALARIES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 
University, in his address delivered before 2,000 
Yale graduates at the alumni commencement 
luncheon in the university dining-hall, an 
nounced further increases in the faculty salary 
seale, made possible by the income of the en- 
dowment fund. He discussed Yale’s genera! 
program for undergraduate residential halls, 
saying that plans have been drawn for several 
quadrangles, the central section of which will be 
constructed as soon as the new gymnasium is 
completed; and announced a pledge of $1,000, 
000 additional endowment made by the trustees 
of the estate of John W. Sterling, ’64. This 
fund provides $250,000 for a Sterling professor- 
ship, the first incumbent of which will be Dean 
elect Charles E. Clark, of the Yale Law School; 
$250,000 for a Sterling Fellowship Fund in the 
Law School, and $500,000 for two additional 
Sterling professorships, one to be occupied for 
the first time by Professor Albert G. Feuillerat, 
now visiting professor of English at Yale; the 
other by distinguished scholars to be invited 
each year to join the Yale faculty. The alumni 
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were presented with a statement of gifts and 
bequests, totaling $9,250,000, received by the 
university during the fiseal year. 

President Angell said: 


From income already available for the graduate 
school, the college, the scientific school and the 
freshman year, we have appropriated roughly 
$244,000, of which $69,000 has gone into impera 
tively needed expansion of staff and improvement 
of methods, the remaining $175,000 into increase 
of salaries, chiefly in the grades below that of pro- 
fessor, where the whole scale was revised upward a 
year ago, as reported to you. It is proposed to 
employ the remaining $255,000 so that $100,000 
will go to increase of professors’ salaries in these 
four schools, $20,000 additional for instructors’ 
salaries, and $325,000 to improvement in teaching 
methods and added personnel. The total increase 
of profe ssors’ salaries provided by the endowment 
will thus ultimately aggregate $143,000, in the case 
of these schools, that of other staff members 
$152,000. The residual $200,000 will have been 
used for the improvement of teaching methods and 
additions to the teaching force. 

The new plan will provide a minimum profes- 
sorial salary of $6,500, with a normal maximum of 
$9,000, and a limited number of $10,000 salaries 
for men of outstanding distinction. Thus as a 
result of the new endowment the maximum pro- 
fessorial salary will have been increased by $2,000 
over the level of 1926, and the minimum profes- 
sorial salary by $1,500. The seale for instructors 
has also been changed to begin at $2,100 and to 
end at $3,000, with intermediate annual advances 
to $2,400 and to $2,700 salaries. With the present 
retiring allowance system, with our group insur- 
ance plan, and with these salary changes, Yale can 
offer to able members of her staff economic con- 
ditions of life which are incomparably better than 
those of the immediate past and which will equal 
those existing at any of her sister institutions. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
THE annual report of the Institute of Arts 

and Seiences of Columbia University shows that 

the total attendance at the 183 afternoon and 
evening meetings last year was 101,087, the 
largest in the history of the institute. 

The next session of the institute opens on 
October 14 when President Nicholas Murray 
Butler will make the opening address. Scores 
of lectures by prominent men and women, many 
of whom are from other countries, have been 
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arranged in addition to musicak and dramatic 
events and a non-academic series of short morn- 
ing courses. The afternoon meetings have grad- 
ually been eliminated, and short morning and 
afternoon courses are being substituted, it was 
announced. The morning courses will be di- 
rected by Dr. Alfred Adler, Vienna psycholo- 
gist; Professor Hatcher Hughes, of Columbia; 
Dr. Richard Burton, and Edward Davison, En- 
glish poet. Dr. Adler, in seven lectures, will 
deal with the problems of children, neurosis and 
psychosis, crime, suicide, drunkenness and per- 
versions. He will also lecture on individual 
psychology. 

Other lecturers for the coming season include 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Bertrand Russell, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Abbe Ernest Dimnet, 
Henry Neumann, H. A. Overstreet, David Sea- 
bury, Mortimer J. Adler. Four debates in 
history and political science are scheduled, 
Columbia meeting Oxford, New Zealand, Har- 
vard and Smith. Lecturers in this field include 
Bruce Bliven, Cofonel H. Edmund Bullis, Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, M. H. H. Joachim, Parker 
Thomas Moon, Ruth Bryan Owen, Bruno Rus- 
sell, Francis S. Sisson and Norman Thomas. 

Among those who will lecture on art, litera- 
ture, the drama, nature, science, travel and cur- 
rent events are: Le Roy Arnold, Edgar W. 
Burrill, Richard Burton, Barrett H. Clark, John 
Erskine, W. Cabell Greet, Edward H. Griggs, 
Arthur Guiterman, Henry G. Hawn, Archibald 
Henderson, Roland Holt, Alfred W. Martin, 
Montrose J. Moses, John Cowper Powys, 
Arthur S. Riggs, Lorado Taft, Hugh Walpole, 
Admiral G. Campbell, Professor C. P. Berke- 
lev, B. R. Baumgardt, Howard H. Cleaves, 
Branson Decou, Bayton Eddy, Chester How- 
land, Charles B. Hutchins, Harlow Shapley, 
Israel Weinstein, J. E. Williamson, Mme. P. 
Ponafidine, Professor W. S. Myers, Frank 
Bohn, George E. Raiguel, S. K. Ratcliffe. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS 

THE ninth convocation of the Institute of 
Polities at Williams College will be held at Wil- 
liamstown from August 1 to 29. The principal 
subjects to be discussed are limitation of arma- 
ments, post-war constitutional changes in 
Europe, the present and future outlook of Brit- 
ish industry and inter-allied debts and repara- 


‘ 
; 
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tions. In addition to the general study of world 

economic stabilization, conferences will be de- 
voted to relations of the United States with 

Canada, Mexico and other Latin-American 
yuntries. 

M. Andre Siegfried, who is a professor at the 
School of Social Science in Paris and an eco 

iie expert of the French Foreign Office, will 
cture at the institute on “The Political Sys- 
tem in France.” 

Dr. William E. Rappard, of Geneva, member 

the Mandates Commission and its former 
director, member of the Swiss delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and with 
Paul Mantoux, director of the Post-Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, will lecture 
on “Europe’s Economie and Industrial Prog- 

Count Giovanni Elia, of Rome, inventor of 
the depth bomb, a Fascist and naval expert, will 
address the institute on “Modern Italy: Politi- 
cal and Economie Conditions.” 

“The Present Position and Future Prospects 
of British Industry” will be the subject of an 
iddress by Professor T. E. Gregory, of London, 
an expert on banking and economies. 

George Young, recently elected to the British 
Parliament as Labor member, will give two ad- 
dresses on the significance of Labor victory and 
the policies which his party will support during 
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the MaeDonald administration. Mr. Young will 
lead a round-table conference on *Post-Wat 
Constitutional Changes in Europe.” 

Admiral C. L. Hussey, U. 8. N., retired, will 
lead a round-table conference on “Limitation ot 
Armaments.” Other round-table conterences, 
the subjects and leaders as announced, are 
“Canadian-American Dean P. E 


Corbett, MeGill University; “The Interest ot 


Relations,” 


United States Citizens in Latin-America,” Pro 
fessor Herbert I. Priestly, University of Cali- 
fornia; “Planned Prosperity: The Effect ot 
Publie Fiscal Policies on Trade and Employ 
ment,” Dr. William T. Foster and Waddill 
Catchings; “Banking, Currency and Exchange,” 
Professor T. E. 
Affected by Polities, Scienee and Finance,” D1 
Harrison E. Howe, Washington; “Inter-Allied 
Debts and Jacob 
Viner, University of Chicago. 


Gregory; “Trade Relations as 


Reparations,” Professor 

In connection with each round-table confer 
enee, two general conferences will be held. Ad 
conterences have been ar- 


ditional general 


ranged, as follows: “Financial and Commercial 


Relations with Latin-Amerieca,” Professor 


Harry T. Collings, Philadelphia; “American 
Canadian Mineral Resources,” Professor C. K 
Leith, Madison; “Mexico: Financial, Social and 
Political Changes since 1910,” Dr. Eyler N 


Simpson, Mexico City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


OBERLIN COLLEGE at its commencement on 
June 18 conferred the degree of doctor of laws 
on Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president- 
elect of the University of Chicago. 

Bates Cou.iece has conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Harold S. 
Boardman, president of the University of Maine. 


AT the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin an honorary degree was 
conferred on President Walter C. Murray, of 
the University of Saskatchewan. 


THE doctorate of education has been con- 
ferred by Albion College on Dr. Ernest Clark 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and on Joseph Preston MacMillan, as 
sistant seeretary of the board of education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. CHARLES Henry Reser, dean of the 
college of letters and science at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, was awarded the 
Mills 


College, California, at its degree day exercises. 


honorary degree of doctor of laws at 


He was the commencement speaker, his subject 
being “One Thing that Will Endure.” 

In speaking of Dr. Robert G. Sproul’s elee 
tion to the presidency of the University of Cali 
fornia Dr. W. W. Campbell, retiring president, 
made this statement: “I gladly accept this op 
portunity to acknowledge the able and devoted 
service which Dr. Sproul, vice-president and 
comptroller, has rendered constantly throughout 


The University 


the six years of my presidency. 
of California is a noble institution, with very 
few peers in the United States. It is both 


large and great, but twenty-five vears hence 
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it will be larger and greater than the vision 
of the most experienced and thoughtful man 
or woman would now picture it. Dr. Sproul 
will be quick to take advantage of every favor- 
able opportunity to promote its welfare and 
usefulness. I join with his countless friends in 
wishing and anticipating for his administration 


of the university full and abundant success.” 


COMMISSIONER W. J. Cooper, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, and the heads of the de- 
partments of the bureau recently gave a dinner 
in appreciation of the services of Lewis A. Kal- 
bach. Mr. Kalbach has been connected with the 
bureau for forty-two years, during twenty-three 
of which he has been secretary to the commis- 


sioner. 


Proressor JOHN GrirritH Ames, ot the de- 
partment of English at Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, has been appointed acting president 
for next year during the absence of President 
Rammelkamp, who will go abroad soon after 


the centennial celebration next October. 


Dr. Frank C. Tovuron, director of eduea- 
tional research and service and professor of 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed vice-president of the 
university. 

Dr. Ernest J. ASuHBauGu, for the past eight 
years assistant director of the bureau of educa- 
tional research at the Ohio State University, 
will take up his new work as dean of the col- 
lege of education at Miami University on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Dr. JoHn FarQuyar Futon, Jr., of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, now fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, has been appointed head of the 
department of physiology at Yale University, 


beginning in 1930. 


Miss Mary Bipwe.u Breep has resigned the 
directorship of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College at the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Isapet Woucort, registrar of Oberlin 
College, retires on August 31 after thirty-eight 
years of service. 

Dr. J. Davenport, professor of economies at 
Cornell University since 1916, retired from 
active service at the end of the academic year. 
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B. W. Hart.ey, superintendent of the schoo! 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has been appointe: 
superintendent at San Antonio, Texas, at 
salary of $9,000. 


THE Schenectady, New York, Board of Ed: 
cation has appointed W. Howard Pillsbury, : 
present superintendent of schools at Pelhan 
superintendent to succeed A. J. Stoddard, wh 
recently resigned to become head of the schoo! 
ot Providence, Rhode Island. 


MERLE PRUNTY, principal of the Centra 
High School and associate superintendent of th: 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, schools, who was recently 
elected to succeed Dr. P. P. Claxton as super 
intendent, has made the following appoint 
ments: Eh Foster, principal of the Centra! 
High School; Will French, associate superin 
tendent in charge of curriculum construction; 
H. W. Gowans, director of personnel; Leonard 
Power, assistant superintendent in charge ot 
elementary schools and Galen Jones, assistant 


superintendent in charge of high schools. 


J. Very Merritt has been elected by the 
Concord, Massachusetts, school committee as 
principal of the Peter Bulkeley-Emerson Gram- 
mar School at Concord Center to sueceed Brad- 


ford M. Kingman, who recently resigned. 


Dr. FrepericK Dean McCiusky has been 
appointed director of the Searborough School, 
New York, to succeed Dr. Frank M. MeMurry. 
Dr. McClusky has been assistant director of the 
school for the past two years. Dr. MeMurry, 
professor emeritus of education of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will continue his 
connection with the school by acting in the ea- 
pacity of educational adviser. 


A. W. Script has recently been appointed 
to the position of assistant in educational 
finance in the office of the assistant commis- 
sioner for finance in the New York State Edu- 
eation Department. 


Dr. JAMES Fincn Royster, dean of the grad- 
uate school and head of the department of En- 
glish at the University of North Carolina, has 
accepted an appointment as director of the 
American University Union, London, beginning 
his work on September 1. The university trus- 
tees have granted Dr. Royster leave of absence 


i 
M 
> 
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[Ht eouneil o! University College, Leicester, 
has appointed Mr. H. D. Barnes, of St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead, lecturer in the newly es 


tablished department of education. 


Dr. Lewis F. RicwHarpson, in charge of the 
department of physics of the Westminste 
Training College, London, has been appointed 


principal of Paisley Technical College. 


OversEERS at Harvard University have beer 
ed as follows: Charles A. Coolidge, °S1, 
Boston, architecture; William S. Thayer, °85, 

e Johns Hopkins University, medicine; Hug] 
Cabot, ’94, University of Michigan, surgery ; 
Henry James, 99, New York City, literature; 
William T. Gardiner, ’14, Gardiner, Me., gov 
ernor. Judge Learned Hand, ’93, New York 
( itv, has been elected to serve for one year in 

ing the unexpired term of Howard Elliott, 
who at the time of his death was president of 


e board. 


Dr. Fannie Fern ANDREWS, a member of 
the governing board of Radcliffe College, was 
elected president of the lota Chapter of Massa- 
chusetts Phi Beta Kappa (Radcliffe College) 
t the annual meeting of the society. For three 
vears Mrs. Andrews has been the chairman of 
the committee on the encouragement of scholar- 
hip of the Radcliffe chapter. 

Mrs. Junia G. Bascocx, Kern County li 
brarian, was elected president of the California 
Library Association at its recent session at Sac- 


ramento. 


Dr. WitutAm Joun Cooper, U. S. commis 
sioner of education, addressed the students of 
the Glassboro, New Jersey, Normal School at 


+ 


he reeent annual commencement. 


Dean THomas W. Granam, of the graduate 
school of theology of Oberlin College, was the 
commencement speaker at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville. 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Committee on Study of Educational Prob 
lems in National Parks, Secretary Wilbur has 
appointed a committee to advise the director of 
national parks on matters pertinent to educa- 
tional policy and developments in national 
parks. Its personnel is: John C. Merriam, 
chairman, Wallace W. Atwood, Isaiah Bowman, 


Hermon C. Bumpus, Vernon Kellogg, Frank 
R. Oastler, and Clark Wissler. The commission 
appointed by President Hoover to study pro 
posed changes in the boundaries of Yellowston 
National Park is announced as follows: Dr. E 
E. Brownell, of San Francisco, who introduced 
antelope into the Grand Canyon; Dr. T. Gil 
bert Pearson, president of the National Asso 
ciation of Audubon Societies; Dr. Arthur Mor 
ran, president of Antioch College, an engineer: 
C. H. Ramsdell, of Minneapolis, a landscape 
architect, and Arthur Ringland, an expert in 
forestry. 

Miss Harriet CoGSwELL, who for two years 
has been secretary of the Stanford Young Wo 
men’s Christian Association, is sailing for China 
in August. She will be a member of the faculty 
of the English department of Ginling College 
in Nanking. Her position at Stanford will b 
filled by Miss Mary Custis Foster 


Two assistant commissioners of education of 


New York State have been appointed as dele 
grates of the regents to educational conferences 
in Europe this summer. Dr. James Sullivan, 
assistant commissioner for higher and profes 
sional education, will attend the World Confer 
ence on New Edueation at Elsinore, Denmark, 
and Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant commis 
sioner for secondary education, will attend the 
meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. H. B. Wison, national director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, will take part in 
the conference on international school corre 
spondence of the Junior Red Cross at Geneva, 
Switzerland, which takes place from July 18 to 
25. He will also speak informally on the aims 
and accomplishments of the Junior Red Cross 
at the meeting of the World Federation of Edu 
cation Associations which follows in the same 
city. 

Dr. Horace Craig Lonoweuu, for thirteen 
years professor of philosophy at Princeton 
University, died on June 6. 

THE death is announced of David E. Cloyd, 
head of the department of education of Sioux 
Falls College. 

Dr. Epwarp STANTON, assistant dean and in 
structor in French in Adelbert College, Western 











Reserve University, died on June 26 trom 


poison at the age of twenty-seven years. 


Miss Carouine Haven Ober, professor of 
Spanish at the University of Washington for 
the past thirty-two years, died in Seattle on 
June 2. Miss Ober was made professor emer- 


itus at the last meeting of the Board ot Regents, 


Dr. SamMuet J. Siawson, for twenty-five 
years superintendent of schools at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, died on June 29 at the age of 


sixty-two years. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON JOHNSON, of Hartwell, 
Georgia, a school principal and federal vocation 
director, was robbed and killed at Atlanta on 
June 30 while attending the convention of the 


National Edueation Association. 


A sERIES of round-table conferences will be 
held at the Institute of Municipal Affairs of the 
University of Buffalo beginning on July 15. 
The meetings and publie addresses will continue 
through Friday, July 19. The directors of the 
institute are Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, and Clarence H. Thur- 
ber, director of the summer session. 


An Institute of Publie Affairs and Interna- 
tional Relations will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Summer School at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia from July 8 to 19. State, 
county and kindred problems will be discussed 
and leetures and round-table discussions have 
been arranged. The program includes the fol- 
lowing: Orville A. Park, Macon attorney, 
“Problems of Georgia State Government”; R. 
C. Norman, state tax commissioner, “Tax Prob- 
lems”; Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
State College of Agriculture, “Georgia Rural 
Life”; W. T. Anderson, editor of the Macon 
Telegraph and former member of the State 
Highway Board, “The Georgia Highway Prob- 
lem”; M. L. Duggan, state school superinten- 
dent, “The Common School Problem in Geor- 
gia”; Jerome Jones, editor of The Journal of 
Labor, “The Labor Problems of Georgia”; Dr. 
Cullen B. Gosnell, of Emory University, “Does 
Georgie Need a New Constitution?”; Preston S. 
Arkwright, president of the Georgia Power 
Company, “The Economie Development of 
Georgia”; Dr. Stewart R. Roberts, professor of 
clinical medicine, Emory University, “Health 
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Conditions in Georgia.” It is expected that 
among other public men Governor L. G. Hard- 
man will take part in the discussions. 

YALe University has made publie plans for 
an annual conference on international relations, 
to be held at the university for the next three 
years through the generosity of Chester D. 
Pugsley, of Peekskill, N. Y. These plans pro- 
vide for the inviting to Yale each year of lead- 
ing authorities and scholars in the field of inter- 
national affairs for a conference on some prob- 
lem of current importance. The leader of the 
conterence will be the visiting professor of 
political science, who next year will be Pro- 
fessor Harold J. Laski, professor of political 
science at the University of London. To obtain 
at least two points of view of the problem to be 
considered, one other person will be invited to 
head the conference, whose experience has made 
him familiar with problems arising out of inter- 
national relations. The program for the first 
conference, which will be next year, is expected 
to consider Anglo-American relations with par- 
ticular reference to naval disarmament and the 
freedom of the seas. 


At the commencement exercises of the grad- 
uate school of theology of Oberlin College the 
gift of $300,000 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., was announced for the erection of a new 
building or buildings for the theological depart- 
ment, replacing Council Hall. 

THE University of Pennsylvania has received 
a gift of $500,000 from Edward B. Robinette, 
Philadelphia banker and trustee of the univer- 
sity, for the establishment of three professor- 
ships. The gift was the third made by Mr. 
Robinette during the last year. The first was 
for $250,000 to the Robinette Foundation and 
later an additional $250,00 was given for any 
use needed. 

Two Paul Williams research fellowships, 
carrying $1,000 value a year, have been estab- 
lished at Purdue University, one for the X-ray 
laboratory and one for the optical laboratory. 


Witutiam L. Honnowp, of Los Angeles, has 
established at Knox College, Galesburg, IHinois, 
two fellowships by which a member of the 
graduating class will be appointed each year 
and will receive $1,500 to enable him to carry on 
graduate work either in America or abroad. 
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fellowships are restricted to students who 


i¢ 


done four full years of work at the col 


eve, and who are somewhere in the upper halt 
the graduating class. 
Five scholarships carrying $500 stipends for 
dren of American consuls will be offered for 
next academic year at Rollins College, 
orida, by Chester D. Pugsley, a trustee of the 
college and vice-president of the Westcheste1 
County National Bank in Peekskill, N. Y., and 


the college board. 


AccorDING to the daily press, Mrs. Florence 
E. S. Knapp, formerly New York Secretary 
of State, who was convicted and sent to the 
Albany County Jail for a month for the theft 

f state census funds, is about to establish a 
hool for girls at Valatie, seventeen miles south 

Albany. 

AvTHORIZATION has been granted by the New 
York State Board of Regents for Adelphi Col 
ege in Brooklyn to grant honorary degrees and 

change its location to Garden City, where 
new buildings are being erected at a cost of $1,- 
500,000, 

COLLEGES and universities in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, in accordance with a plan adopted 

the suggestion of Dr. W. W. Comfort, pres- 
ident of Haverford College, will arrange short 
series of exchange lectures to be given recipro- 

uly at neighboring institutions by members oi 
the Philadelphia faculties. 

Tue board of trustees of Princeton Univer- 

ty has approved the raising of requirements 
for the degree of master of arts, and a plan 
permitting sophomores of high standing to 
study in foreign universities a year without 
osing class standing at Princeton has been 
anctioned. Candidates for A.M. degrees must 

mplete two years of resident graduate study 


or one year of resident graduate study and in 


\dition, the passing of a comprehensive ex- 
mination in their field. Princeton graduates 
ho are required to pass comprehensive exami- 
nations in their field as a prerequisite to their 
indergraduate degrees need not be reexamined, 
provided they continue as graduate students in 
their undergraduate field of study. 


Tue centenary of the foundation of Kings 


College, University of London, which numbers 


among its former students Charles Kingsley, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Thomas Hardy, Alfred 
Milner, and others, was celebrated during the 
last week in June. A committee headed by the 
Duke of Connaught and Lord Ullswater has 
started an appeal tor £350,000 for a centenary 
commemoration fund for much-needed exten 
sions. The centenary dinner, at which the Duke 
and Duchess of York were the guests of honor, 
was followed by the dedication by the Arch 
bishop ot Canterbury of the chapel and new 


wing of the theological hostel in Vincent Square. 


THE first International Library and Biblio 
graphical Congress was formally opened on 
June 15 by Signor Mussolini. The large num 
ber of delegates sent by the library associations 
of the different countries were welcomed at the 
Senatorial Palace by Prince Boncompagni Ludo 
visi, governor of Rome, and by senator Cippico, 
the president of the organizing committee. In 
the first business meetings Professor Salvagnini 
delivered an address in commemoration of An 
tonio Panizza, whose life, he said, was admuir 
ably summed up in the tablet erected to his 
memory in the British Museum, on which was 
inscribed the words, “Italian patriot, Chief Li 
brarian, 1856 to 1866.” Panizzi was only a 
little over twenty years old when, after being 
condemned to death by the Bourbon Govern 
ment of Naples, he escaped to England without 
knowing a word of the language. The speaker 
claimed that Panizza was the real founder ot 
the library of the British Museum, and ex 
pressed his gratitude to the British nation for 
having so worthily appraised the genius of 
Panizza. Mr. Arundell Esdaile, secretary of 
the British Museum, warmly associated himself 
with this tribute to Panizza, and recalled with 
particular admiration his work in reorganizing 
the British Museum Library. 


A SCHOLASTIC census of the entire Republic 
ot Argentina, as a means of promoting literacy 
will be made this summer. The census is spon 
sored by the National Council of Education. It 
will inelude all children between the ages of six 


and fourteen years and will be started July 10 


Ir is reported that the Chilean minister of 
education has dismissed more than a hundred 
teachers accused of having “red” ideas, Others 


have been imprisoned. 
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DISCUSSION 


LAY ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDUCATION 

Some people in education were surprised re- 
cently when Secretary Wilbur, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, himself head of a univer- 
sity, showed by his statement on a federal 
department of education that he was apparently 
not technically informed on certain questions in 
education and not exactly sympathetic with the 
accepted aims of students of education. There 
is nothing strange about this if we consider the 
situation as it is. What we actually have in 
higher education in the United States (and to a 
certain extent in other educational places) is 
lay administration of education. 

The nearest analogy I can think of is the 
British administration of hospitals, which, I am 
told, is not in the hands of medical men as in 
the United States, but in the hands of lay ex- 
ecutives. The same has been true of American 
universities and colleges—our executives have 
only rarely been scientifically trained in the 
field of education. Dr. Wilbur himself, for ex- 
ample, is a medical man. In medicine he speaks 
as a medically trained person, not as a layman. 
In education he speaks as a lay administrator 
of higher education. 

The public frequently wonders at the attitude 
of university heads toward proposals for a fed- 
eral education department and similar projects. 
It is well known that almost the only opponents 
of the education department proposal in educa- 
tional circles are a few distinguished university 
presidents; it is not quite so well known that 
these university presidents preside over institu- 
tions in which the school or department of edu- 
there is a tendency to look to senators who have 
been college executives or college teachers for 
guidance on educational questions, when as a 
matter of fact these men (able and sincere 
though they are) are essentially lay administra- 
eation has a staff of technically informed per- 
sons who almost invariably differ from the pres- 
ident on this question. In Congress, likewise, 
tors of education. 

I am not necessarily condemning the lay ad- 
ministration method—there are those who advo- 
cate it very earnestly as a means of avoiding 
too narrow specialization. The point is, how- 
ever, that if we are to have lay administration 
of any technical enterprise we must recognize 


it as such. With non-professional direction of 
education we must at least see that the technic: 
information is provided. A wise administrator 
is likely to do what Secretary Wilbur has just 
done— bring together a group that includes 
technically equipped people to make recom 
mendations based on _ professional under 
standing. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


INDORE’S GRATITUDE 

On the evening of March 23 the Bronso 
Hall of Indore Christian College, Indore, Cen 
tral India, was a happy scene of Central India’s 
gratitude to two Canadians. A meeting of thi 
staff, students and alumni was held to present 
to Mrs. King and Rev. Dr. R. A. King an ad 
dress in a beautiful silver casket. Among thos 
present were the leading citizens of Indore- 
ministers, scholars and public workers—and ap 
preciative speeches were made by the represen 
tatives of different groups. <A beautifully exe- 
cuted portrait was presented by the local artist, 
Professor P. Jadhav. 

Dr. King came to Indore in 1903 when India 
was just struggling out of a series of famines, 
plagues and pestilences. The educational out- 
look was extremely disheartening and the num- 
ber of students in the two colleges of Indore 
was hardly seventy-five. There was not even 
the remotest idea that the Indian girls would 
take to English education and it was thought 
scandalous that they should go to college to 
study with boys. To-day the students of the 
two local colleges number a little over eiglit 
hundred, and the Christian college has a large 
number of female students. It is believed that 
this last thing is entirely due to the influence o! 
Mrs. King, professor of English. 

The saintliness, devotion to duty, scholarship 
and, above all, their parental love for their stu 
dents have been the cause of the great pros 
perity of this Canadian institute. Sons oi 
Brahmins and pariahs, princes and paupers 
have shared their love equally. They can claim 
as their own many of the prominent sons of 
India who are now engaged in religion, polities, 
social work and other forms of public activities. 


ScnHoot anp Socrery is a great source of 


knowledge, inspiration and information to me 
and during the last four years it has opened a 
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verv wide edueational horizon undreamt of be- 


fore. Its editor is already a great friend of 


dozens of persons here who do not know him. 
Is it not a beautiful idea to have a center in 
Indore—the heart of India—from which the 
American educational influence should radiate 
to the whole land of the Rishis and lift her once 
ore to her former glorious leadership in re- 
vion and ethies? 
T. B. GoGate 
JuNA KASERA BAKHAL, 
INDORE City, C. I. (INDIA) 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
O. L. Troxeu’s complaint against contradic- 
tory statisties referring to the high schools of 
the United States may be supplemented by the 
sheer impossibility of students comparing edu- 
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cational statistics of all progressive states rang 
ing over even the small space of twenty-nine 
years of this century. The figures are so vari- 
ous, incomplete and inaccessible that the task of 
the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
which is preparing to publish a comprehensive 
Educational Yearbook, may have to be given up, 
after all. 

The present writer has essayed to submit 
about forty tablest which may be considered to 
be vital. If all civilized countries could be in 
duced by Commissioner Cooper’s lead to supply 
the information required for some such agreed 
system of tabulation a step would have been 
taken in the sphere of education comparable to 
the Kellogg pact in another province. 

Ata Husatn, 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Aden 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
GENEVA 

Tue International School, now completing its 
fifth year, was founded in 1924 by certain mem- 
bers of international organizations having their 
headquarters in Geneva. The school population 
is truly international in character, there being 
sixteen nationalities represented in the student 
body in grades from one to twelve, inclusive, 
nd seven nationalities in the staff of twenty- 
two teachers. 

From the beginning the ideals of the founders 
demanded that the school bear several perma 
nent features. English and French are compul- 
sory for all pupils. Regardless of the age or 
classification of an entering child, instruction is 
provided in these subjects. As a consequence 
the school is practically bilingual. During the 
early part of the school year the new pupils are 
riven intensive instruction in French and En- 
glish grammar and oral and written composi- 
tion. Before many months the demands for 
both languages on the playing fields, in school 
social and creative extra-curricular activities 
and in the general life in Geneva result in very 
rapid progress. 

From the first the school has had as much 
activity as possible outdoors in the country. To 
carry out this ideal the afternoons are given 
over to laboratory sciences, manual training, 


natural science and games at Onex, a suburb of 
Geneva. The more academic subjects are stud- 
ied in the day school in the city of Geneva. 
Boarding departments are conducted for both 
boys and girls. These are in use practically up 
to present capacity. Believing in the pedagogic 
value of sense impressionism and manual activ 
ity, the founders made provision in all classes 
for appropriate types of free activity. Vari 
ous forms of handiwork, such as basketry, mod 
eling and woodwork, are found in the various 
classes. 

The school has deliberately set about the task 
of breaking down the narrowly nationalistic 
prejudices and building up a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of individuals and groups of other 
cultures. This is achieved most successfully in 
courses in social science designed to treat ot 
modern civilization as a composite of the con- 
tributing elements from all nations now in ex- 
istence. These courses are offered in both 
French and English and constitute one of the 
chief avenues in broadening the social outlook 
of the pupils. 

The city of Geneva is utilized as a social sei 
ence laboratory. The numerous international 
organizations, including the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Office, the Interna- 


1 Educational Statistics; (obtainable from the 
author). 
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tional Y. M. C. A. and the International Red 
Cross, offer many attractions along the lines of 
pubhie conterences, committee and council meet- 
ings, addresses and exhibits to which the pupils’ 
attention may be drawn. Many visits are made 
by classes to industrial establishments in the 
city as well as to the international bodies. The 
opportunities for widening a child’s horizon 
could be no more numerous or valuable than in 
the city of Geneva. 

The academic work of the school is organized 
on a six-class basis. The beginners, known as 
Primary A class, are the equivalent of the first 
and second grades in the American schools. 
The teacher of this class, one of the most emi- 
nent of Montessori’s pupils, speaks French, En- 
glish, Russian, German and Italian. The Mon- 
tessori method in the hands of this teacher 
produces a home-like, industrious and happy 
atmosphere. The second class, Primary B, com- 
parable to the third and fourth grades, has two 
teachers, one French and one English. The 
fundamental subjects are given in both lan- 
guages. At present the Winnetka system of 
individual study is being established in both 
languages in arithmetic and spelling. The third 
class, Primary C, is embodied in the departmen- 
tal organization serving the secondary section. 
The secondary classes, A, B and C, are equiva- 
lent to grades seven and eight, nine and ten, 
and eleven and twelve, respectively. 

The course of study for a given pupil in the 
upper four classes includes, as _ constants, 
French language and literature, English lan- 
guage and literature, general culture (composite 
social science), mathematics, science (general 
seience, biology and botany, physics and chem- 
istry), manual training and physical education. 
As electives, it includes German, Latin, Amer- 
ican history, mechanical drawing, artistic draw- 
ing and English history. The history electives 
are offered only on demand. 

The program of studies is organized along 
the American plan, with the exception that con- 
ditions demand a number of classes with two or 
three periods per week instead of the usual five 
found in American high schools. The periods 
are of forty-five minutes’ duration, with five- 
minute intermissions. Pupils having no classes 


at a given period use the library as a study hall. 
The library has about eight hundred volumes 


fairly well distributed over the regular high- 
school and elementary subjects. The number ot 
reference works in both French and English is 
adequate for the school at its present size. 

The extra-curricular activities in the school 
are numerous and of great value. Each class, 
e.g., Primary C or Secondary B, has a elass or- 
ganization, with a elass adviser. In the larger 
classes a division is made on the basis of the 
mother tongue ot the pupils. Each of these six 
groups elects a representative to the student 
council. 

Also, there are several activity organizations. 
These include art and history, science, library, 
Copenhagen, dramatic, order and decoration 
and students’ cooperative clubs. The Copen 
hagen Club is composed of those pupils who are 
deeply interested in making preparations for 
and participating in the congress of the New 
Edueation Fellowship to be held at Elsinore, 
near Copenhagen, this summer. The Order and 
Decoration Club concerns itself with order in 
classrooms, ecloakrooms and halls, and with 
posters, bulletins and exhibits hung on the walls 
of the library and halls. The Students’ Coop- 
erative Club conducts a school store where all 
forms of school supplies may be purchased. 
Each club elects one representative to the stu- 
dent council. 

The student council consists of fourteen mem- 
bers, six elected from the elasses, seven elected 
from the activity organizations and a student 
body president elected from the school assem- 
bly. The council has taken very seriously its 
responsibility and opportunity of participation 
in school control. Several important actions of 
both disciplinary and constructive kinds have 
been taken. 

School assemblies are held once each week. 
These take various forms, but they usually con- 
sist of programs of an instructive as well as en- 
tertaining nature. 

The Parents and Teachers Association is 
very active in giving support to school projects, 
in counseling with regard to school policies and 
in bringing the parents and teachers together to 
form a solidified public opinion in support of 
the school. 

In order to make the school of greater service 
and more international in character, scholar- 
ships have been offered by the school to two 
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- pupils, preferably girls, of Armenian 
itv or from among refugee peoples ot 
tern Europe or Asia Minor. The selec- 
the reeiplents ot these scholarships has 


hands 


aced in the han ot the refugee section 
Leacue of Nations Secretariat. 
uch the International School is in its n 


the experiences In the past lead the 
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QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN AND THE FILMS 
correspondence on the educational valu 
which has appeared for years at var) 
rvals in these columns, begins to show 

developing on controversial lin 


those who are interested in the ques 


eve with Sir James Marchant that the 


jilities of the cinema in training the minds 


voung are so great that redoubled efforts 
ye made to supplement the routine work 
hools with what is known as visual edu 
Other people, like Miss M. Fells, 
rom whom was published in our columns 
ner aay, are no less convineed that the 
lots have an exaggerated idea of its pos 
While admitting that certain of the 
taught in schools can be made clearer 
re interesting by film representation, 
re that the number of these subjects is 
Sir James Marchant, who was one of 
iors of the report of the Cinema Con 
of 1916, is among the staunchest and 
nthusiastic upholders of the contrary 


view. For him the cinema is, or could 


lade, a People’s University. The work of 


| education is, he says, to cover art, music, 


mg, scientifie discoveries and their use, recrea 


amusements, great stories from literature, 


ma, humor, physical and human geography, 


(largely through biography), botany 


allied subjects capable of treatment on the 


m the scope ot the work, he is confident, will 


With the advent of the talking 


screen. 


rgely extended. It will bring to the ear as 


as to the eye of the people, in their cine- 


s and eventually in their homes, the voice 


knowledge of teachers in university and 


chool, from workshop and mart, from places 


healing and fields of play, from music cham 


and art galleries and a thousand other 


ae 


to quote the findin 


ms tor young child 


hese special films on informative 


ll be a wide and general feeli 


thelr possible influence in chools may be ove 


Not even a talking film ea 


petent knowledge 
regular feature 
the personal touch is worth unnumbered feet ot 
he most exquisitely 


school education the huma 
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and the blackboard were to be replaced by the 
mechanical “talkie” and the screen, it would in- 
evitably follow that the children would to some 
extent be robbed of the proper exercise of their 
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imaginative faculty, and that the knowledge 
acquired by an easy process of looking and lis- 
tening instead of by hard work would soon be 
forgotten.—The London Times. 


REPORTS 


COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF SEC- 
ONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


THe Commission on Higher Institutions and 
the Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland authorized 
early in 1928 the formation of a joint commit- 
tee of the two commissions to study the mutual 
problems of secondary and higher education. 

The Commission on Higher Institutions is 
represented by Dr. James N. Rule, deputy 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Publie Instruction, and Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, headmaster, Newark Academy. Dr. 
William A. Wetzel, principal of the Trenton 
High School, Dr. Radcliffe Heermance, director 
of admission, Princeton University, and Dr. E. 
D. Grizzell, chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, represent the latter com- 
mission. Dr. Rule is chairman of the joint 
committee. 

The problem of immediate concern to the 
committee, which first met on June 19, 1928, 
was the drafting of a set of recommendations 
to higher institutions and secondary schools to 
cover two evident needs: (1) a standard proce- 
dure for reporting the achievement of students 
in higher institutions to the secondary schools 
from which they graduated; (2) a standard 
procedure for determining the rank of students 
in secondary schools who apply for admission to 
higher institutions. 

The draft was submitted for criticism and 
revision to the registrars and directors of admis- 
sion in 158 higher institutions in all parts of 
the United States. All these officers were in 
entire agreement with the spirit of the recom- 
mendations, and with few exceptions coopera- 
tion was promised in carrying out the specific 
details. The recommendations as finally adopted 
are as follows: 


1. Higher institutions receiving graduates from 
secondary schools on the List of Accredited Sec- 
ondary Schools of this association are requested 


to submit to the Commission on Secondary Schools 
and to the school concerned identical reports in- 
cluding (1) the absolute marks of each student 
in each subject for the first term of the freshman 
year (and the second term if possible); (2) the 
quartile or quintile standing of the student in all 
work of the first term (and of the second term 
if possible). For statistical reasons it is recom 
mended that the quintile be adopted if the quartile 
is not already being used. 

2. Secondary schools, when submitting records 
of students applying for admission to college, are 
to calculate the class rank (quartile or quintile) 
of such students on the record of the two terms 
of the junior year and the first term of the senior 
year. For statistical reasons, the quintile is rec 
ommended. The total number of students in a 
class is to be used as a base in computing the 
necessary statistics on ranking. 

3. The records of students, submitted by higher 
institutions to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, are filed and preserved as a continuous 
record of the work of the students from the 
secondary schools. This information is available 
to higher institutions desiring to check up the 
standing of secondary schools on the List of 
Accredited Secondary Schools. 

Many higher institutions have for a number 
of years reported te the secondary schools on 
the achievement of freshman students. Those 
who follow this practice for the first term only 
have already submitted duplicates of these 
reports to the Commission on Secondary Schools 
for the first semester of 1928-29. Reports have 
also been received from colleges and universities 
that are planning to prepare two or more 
separate reports: one on the first term and one 
on the second. The majority of higher institu- 
tions have indicated their intention of submit- 
ting reports to the commission and to the sec- 
ondary schools concerned at the end of each 
freshman year on the work of the entire year. 

A summary of reports received to date shows 
that a representative number of higher institu- 
tions have already furnished the desired infor- 
mation for some phase of the current academic 
year to the Commission on Secondary Schools 
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nd the various secondary schools. Of states 
itside the territory of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Massachusetts leads in the number 
{ higher institutions that have rendered reports, 
nd New York State leads those within the 
territory. 
[he central office of the Commission on Sece- 
lary Schools has supplied information to 
any admissions officers during the past year. 
As the reports begin to form a continuous series 
the files of the commission, its facilities for 
endering service of this kind will increase. 
Some higher institutions are now discarding 
unulative statistical records of the achieve 
ment, within their own departments, of grad- 
ates of the various secondary schools. The 
University of Pennsylvania has a wealth of this 
iterial which has been collected for the past 
even years. Secondary schools show wide 
versity in their consistent ability to prepare 
tudents for this institution. Although the 
‘ords now being initiated by the commission 
ve a wider spread than those of any one 
nstitution, they are being used with great care 
d discretion because they lack the perspective 
years. 
The secondary schools as a whole have been 
ery enthusiastic about the plan. The Commis- 
on on Seeondary Schools has urged them to 
preserve the registrars’ reports for use as an 
ndex of efficiency in preparing for college and 
for use in guidance. Some schools have taken 
the initiative and requested the reports of the 
cher institutions when they were not forth- 
coming. 
The information received by the commission 
has been carefully analyzed. The reports now 
file cover 3,800 freshmen, representing an 
average number of graduates per accredited 
hool for which any report was submitted of 
9.7 and a median of 6. It has been found that 
a whole the graduates of accredited schools 
tend to seeure a higher scholastie standing in 
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the first term of their coll'ege work than do the 
graduates of other schools attending the same 
colleges. This higher standing is very slight, 
however. When more reports have been re- 
ceived, detailed figures will be published that 
will show more clearly whatever tendency there 
may be. 

The procedure in arriving at this conclusion 
is as follows: The general average of each stu- 
dent is computed from the marks reported by 
the eollege. This average is expressed numeri- 
eally by giving an arbitrary proportional 
weight to the various marks and dividing the 
total sum by the number of units taken. The 
total number of students in the freshman class 
is then divided, in order of their scholastic 
rank, into five equal divisions, or quintiles. 
(Some colleges use four.) This is done for 
each college separately. The relative place of 
each student may then be seen and a comparison 
made between the scholastic standing of students 
from accredited schools and students from other 
schools, 

Of course, the chief value of the reports from 
higher institutions to the Commission on See 
ondary Schools is the check on the work of the 
individual secondary school, for every source 
of evidence available to the commission is used 
in the preparation and maintenance of the List 
of Accredited Secondary Schools. While the 
commission believes that efficient secondary 
schools must perform a number of important 
functions, and that only one of these is prepa 
ration for higher institutions, at present no 
responsibility is assumed beyond that of judg 
ing the ability of an efficient secondary school 
to prepare for college. Since all contacts with 
individual sehools are held confidential, no 
publicity will be given the work of specific 
schools beyond that of publishing the accredited 
list. 

Artuur J. JONES 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF ABSENCES ON 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Tuts article is a report of a study made to 
determine the relationship between grade points 
and absences. The data are collected from the 





records of 240 freshman students. The score 
made by each freshman on his psychological 
examination was obtained and the total number 
of students was divided into ten groups, based 
on the score made in the examination.  Fol- 
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lowing this, the grades for each student were 
collected. The grade points made by each of 
the ten groups were determined by counting A 
as 4 points, B as 3, C as 2, D as none and E 
negative one. From attendance records of each 
of the ten groups the grade points were de- 
termined for those students with no absences, 
those with one to four absences, those with five 
to nine absences, those with ten to fourteen ab- 
sences, those with fifteen to nineteen absences, 
those with twenty to twenty-five absences and 
those with twenty-six or more absences. The 
results are shown in the following table. 
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but in the lower 50 percentile there are twenty- 
one places (representing 102 students) where 
the average is less than 39.6. 

In the second place, there is an indication 
that as the number of absences increases the 
average number of grade points decreases. Tak- 
ing the students whose percentile ranking was 
between 91 and 100 and who had no absences, we 
find that the average number of grade points 
was 65. But the students in the same percentile 
ranking having between ten and fourteen ab- 
sences made an average of only 54.4 grade 


points. The students who had between one and 


THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF GRADE POINTS MADE BY THE STUDENTS IN EACH ABSENCE GROUP ON 
THE BASIS OF THEIR PERCENTILE RANKING 


Average number of grade points in each absence group 




















Percentile Se oe RES Avy. 
0 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 =. 20-285 26- 
91-100-....... 66 616 6 4 °° «59.5 
81- 90 50.1 49.3 35.4 47.2 
71- 80 61 46.2 43.2 47.5 16.6 44 42.7 
61- 70 41.8 44.5 43.8 27 15 41 
51- 60 51 36.8 40.4 33.8 39.4 25 38.7 
Average _. 60.5 455 45.7 431 30.4 44 ee 
41- 50 41 35.8 36.8 23.5 36 36.6 
31- 40 36.4 34.2 36 23 34.1 
21- 30 16 38 38.6 32.8 39.3 35.7 
11- 20 32.1 33.1 33.6 32.6 32.9 
0- 10 30.4 29.6 9 -3 24.3 
Average 16 35.9 345 34 26.3 36 





We can see two groups of facts from this 
table. In the first place, there is a close rela- 
tionship between scholarship and the percentile 
ranking on the psychological test. The students, 
for instance, whose percentile ranking was 10 
or less made an average of only 24.3 grade 
points, but the students whose percentile rank- 
ing was between 91 and 100 had an average of 
59.5 grade points. The students who had be- 
tween five and nine absences and were in the 
highest decile had an average of 61 grade 
points, but those students with the same number 
of absences and who were in the lowest decile 
had an average of only 29.6 grade points. 

The average number of grade points for all of 
the 240 students was 39.6. With this as a basis 
we see that there are only eight places (repre- 
senting twenty-six students) in the upper 50 
percentile where the average is less than 39.6, 


four absences and whose percentile ranking was 
10 or less had an average of 30.4 grade points. 
But the students with the same percentile rank- 
ing who had between ten and fourteen absences 
made an average of only 9 grade points. 

In the upper 50 percentile there are fourteen 
students who had fifteen or more absences, but 
in only one group of two students is the average 
more than 39.6. There are 124 students who 
have fewer than fifteen absences but of these 
only three groups of fourteen students have an 
average less than 39.6. This would seem to in- 
dicate that even for the better students absences 
were detrimental to scholarship. 

Conclusion: A student’s scholarship is af- 
fected both by his percentile ranking on the 
psychological test and by his absences. 

BLAKE CRIDER 

ALBION COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


BOOKS FOR THE PROFESSION 


HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


[nue General says he has many houses and 
“Why not?” says he. 


“Did I not in high school sharpen the wits of 


some beautiful estates. 


v bright boys so that they have made what 
Chieago calls suecess? Was I not, to a degree, 
:ponsible for the mansions they have built and 

» grounds they have laid out?” In getting the 
Bibliologoi invited to meet in a north-of-town 
grove belonging to a former pupil, the General 
affirmed that he was taking us to one of his 
country places. All schoolmen of long service 
ay console themselves by this kind of cheerful 


} 


nking. From Epictetus onward wise men 
ive taught us that our enjoyment is what we 
lead ourselves to think it is. In holding our- 
selves part owners of all the places our boys 

1 girls have gotten by the exercise of brains 
ve are great landowners exempt from taxes. 

lo Shadylawn, then, in one of Mr. Willitt’s 
autobuses came baskets of delicacies, strips ol 
awnings and rugs to sit upon, some gorgeous 
cushions, books and the Bibliologoi, all in mid- 
afternoon of a golden day. Like Plato’s com- 
pany in Academe we disposed ourselves under 
the oaks for talking and listening. It was the 
thirty-sixth monthly assembly of those friendly 
souls Papa John Rose had organized to pick 
from the output of professional books those 
which we think especially good for us and all 
schoolmasters. 

When we were propped, each against his 
chosen tree, the recitation was begun by Anna 
the Argumentative who, strange to say, had 
again drawn a book which so agreed with her 
that she had nothing to controvert. 

Fashionable pedagogy of the hour, children’s 
freedom and the good old style of being made 
to do what needs to be done: Finney. “Sociol- 
ogy is foreing us into conclusions different from 
those just now in fashion. The questionnaire 
men who have been active of late can not find 
that a majority of schools are operating on a 
plan to affect the social processes of to-morrow. 
But the study of society’s needs and movements 
establishes the fact that education is a guiding 





r in social change. Edueators are not 


merely running schools. In the long run they 
are running the world itself The control of 
the collective life is passing from the soldiers, 
diplomats, politicians and ecclesiastics to the 
scientists, scholars and educators. By what 
means these may best serve the improvement ol 
life is the theme of Ross Finney’s already 
widely complimented work,! which came to our 
club in the last consignment of recent publica- 
tions. 

“Dr. Finney is assistant protessor ol educa 
tional sociology at the University of Minnesota 
He writes with vigor and brilliance. He doesn’t 
tell us we are the finest in the world. He doesn’t 
revile us. With all his remarkable freshness of 
expression and fearless cutting into long- 
respected usages, he maintains the judicial atti- 
tude of the man who sees all sides and tolerates 
honest though stupid opinion in those who 
haven’t had the opportunity to learn better. 
Now, this is the movement of the book: philos- 
ophy must grow; educational philosophy is no 
exception. Examine yours if you have one and 
burnish it. If you haven’t one get it or quit 
teaching. The most important responsibility of 
education is that of guiding civilization forward 
into better things. You can’t do it by the mere 
application of scientific processes to the teach 
ing of reading or of any school subject. The 
guide to it is educational philosophy. Let us 
get one. Eight brilliant chapters on the social 
heritage, the mental life, objectives, social par- 
allelism, working toward ends, the spirit-of-the- 
age fallacy, social participation and the social 
obligations determining a course of study, lead 
to the applications of these principles to educa- 
tion and the family and the farm and the job 
and the standard of living. What is history for, 
or the new humanities, moral education, the fine 
arts? How shall the college train leaders? 
What is motivation doing to us? These are not 

1 Ross L. Finney, ‘‘ A Sociological Philosophy of 


Edueation.’’ The Macmillan Company, New Y ork. 


563 pp. $2.50. 
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the actual chapter heads but they indicate what 
is in store for you. Then come the problems of 
democracy and what the school has to do with 
them. Finally, we have a ripping criticism of 
the worst educational practices and a discussion 
of school finance and the professional equip- 
ment of educators. 

“This is the hardest book given to me to show 
samples from. If I marked ali the striking pas- 
sages I would streak pretty much every page. 

“Suppose we listen to the author on some 
of the exhortations of the ‘new educationists.’ 
Child freedom in learning has some decided dis- 
advantages. It is likely to defer needed infor- 
mation until it comes too late. Its wastes are 
excessive. Society has learned better. The tech- 
nical professions do not tolerate the plan of let- 
ting their practitioners decide what they shall 
learn when and how they please. Instead, we 
maintain professional schools on purpose to 
prevent the failure of first attempts. We train 
dentists and oculists in such a way that they 
will not spoil the first teeth and eyes they treat; 
doctors, so as to prevent their killing their first 
patients; engineers, so that their first bridges 
will not collapse. Professional schools eseape 
the ‘socialized recitation.’ The instructors know 
what needs to be Iearned and make you learn it. 
That’s what the instructors are for. It is highly 
probable that sentimental nonsense about meth- 
ods of education is most likely to be uttered by 
those who are most in the dark as to what they 
ought to teach and why they should teach it. If 
school is to be like life, if it is to be life, as the 
apostles of ‘the new education’ declare, it can’t 
be the delightful go-as-you-please affair of a lot 
of children amusing themselves. Life has hard 
tasks and they have to be done under duress if 
necessary. To omit this element makes school 
unlike the social process instead of like it, and 
therefore deprives young people of a discipline 
that is very important as preparation for life. 
A school that encourages them to regard the 
hard things of life as electives is undermining 
the civilization which it pretends to serve. Not- 
withstanding the fashionable pedagogical theo- 
ries of the hour we must maintain a training 
that stiffens the fiber for the work of the world 
—a task which soft, degenerate pedagogy can 
not do. 

“Dr. Finney certainly makes the blood tingle 
by his good old sturdy insistence on the prac- 
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tices that have brought the world into the best 
it has yet achieved. Listen to him on extra-cur- 
riculars. Of course children learn fair play by 
learning to play fair, but it is going too far to 
eall these extracurricular occupations the most 
important part of the school program. They 
are minor, secondary and quite incidental. The 
school’s main business is its curriculum—some- 
thing that can not be had elsewhere. It is only 
an incidental duty to furnish children opportu- 
nities to get together socially. We hear much 
about the encouragement of initiative and self- 
direction, much of which is puzzling to the soci- 
ologist. For there are numerous impulses which 
society has learned it can not leave children and 
youth to follow. Preparation for civilized life 
means the suppression of those desires. There 
is much nonsense about the danger of ‘breaking 
a child’s will.’ It is hard to see what virtue 
there is in self-direction when it leads into the 
wrong road. When it comes to the facts of 
nature and life it is better to be right than to be 
original. 

“We might try the freedom idea in the fine 
arts. But, then again, those who are in a posi- 
tion to know declare that America is being ster- 
ilized artistically by the soft pedagogy of the 
schools. It requires an almost incalculable 
amount of tedious practice to acquire the tech- 
nique of any fine art. The aspirant must do 
that work in early youth or he won’t get the 
later proficiency. Such rigorous drill under 
parental compulsion may be the secret of 
Europe’s superiority in creative art. 

“This gives you some idea of the temper of 
the book—good old Roman virility, Spartan 
and Puritan demand for the rigorous discipline 
that turns boys into men. Let us, he says, have 
initiative, self-direction, motivation, interest, 
social participation wherever practicable, but 
not where they run counter to the large purpose 
of public education. We can’t, in a democracy, 
get along without compulsion. We must com- 
pel children to attend school and to take what 
the best of reasoning shows they must do while 
there to approach the democratic intent of the 
educational process. We are wobbling. Our 
high schools are in a predicament as a result of 
soft pedagogy. The institution of voluntary 
self-government by the students under the influ- 
ence of the finest social idealism is necessary. 
But when its idealism weakens there should be 
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no doubt that absolutely irresistible compul- 
sion rests with the adult management to the 
uttermost. Without such discipline the schools 
of a democracy can not conserve the necessary 
orderliness that democracy has up to this time 
rained. 

“This author’s idea of democracy, which holds 
his whole book together, seems to me a persis- 
tence of the original simon-pure stuff that ap- 
peared in the best utterances of the Revolution- 
ary pioneers. They put it into the ‘equality’ of 
the declaration and the ‘general welfare’ of the 
constitution. They advocated education at com- 
munity expense to keep it alive from age to age. 
Dr. Finney reminds us that the other and in- 
ferior purposes of education dilute and spoil the 
pure spirit. To earn a living and to gain social 
prestige are the two most common purposes in 
going to high school and college. There is more 
thought of personal than of society’s welfare 
in these aspirations. They are based on a fun- 
damental misconception of a good society. We 
can consider that there might in a community 
be one of these three following situations: a 
caste society, a society of open classes or a cul- 
tural democracy. All of us understand the first 
and hate it. The open-class society is a social 
organization in which there is an opportunity to 
rise from the lower to the higher orders, or to 
fall in the opposite direction. This is what we 
are supposed to have here and in the dominions 
of the British empire. To it the popular faith 
is committed. We are hypnotized by it. The 
conception of it paralyzes the proper motives of 
publie edueation. But the pure American dem- 
ocratic theory rejects classes altogether—the 
rich in luxury, the poor in misery—and con- 
ceives of us all in a humanizing condition of 
living, sharing equitably in the cultural re- 
sources and common benefits of civilization. It 
is almost impossible to imagine it, so strong is 
the present reality. But democracy can never 
be content to rest short of it because only in 
such an order can democracy be realized. Only 
this is the justification of education as a na- 
tional business. We are far away from it. Ours 
is a society in which every democrat aspires to 
become an aristocrat, in which education is try- 
ing to lift overalls boys into white-collar jobs. 
Our students are more keenly interested in the 
fraternities, sororities and other exclusive ac- 
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tivities through which the conventional self- 
asserted superiority of the aristocrat is ac- 
quired. Out of this spring all manner of 
aristocratic abominations, snob clubs, waiting 
lists, honorable mentions, prizes, medals, scho- 
lastie titles and pride of Sons or Daughters of 
This or That. 

“I am loath to close. I am captivated by the 
strength, the reasonableness, the faith and the 
patriotism of the work. If ever the author has 
periods of depression I recommend to him doses 
of his own book. May they stimulate, invigorate 
and recreate his spirit as he has mine.” 


The power of the extra-curriculars to train 
for civie duty: Jordan. “Well, that’s good 
warm doctrine,” said Martin of Tours, “but 
hear my man with a different view. 

“Riverda Jordan went through much the same 
experience as most of us old fellows did in the 
matter of by-products of high-school experi- 
ence: glee clubs, ball clubs, debating societies, 
school paper and many varieties of sports and 
plays. We subscribed to the dictum of that 
wise old man, rector of the Collége de France, 
who said, ‘Remember they are young: they 
should work hard and they should have a good 
time.’ A goodly number of old-time schoolmen 
shook their heads and prophesied that the 
schools with parasitical fads and frills, beloved 
of boys and girls, would bring up the rear of 
the procession when scholarship was appraised. 
Then came the blessed testers, measurers and re- 
searchers. They displayed their tables of sta- 
tisties. Oswald Schlockow’s school in Brooklyn, 
Minnie Ledwith’s and Emma Johnson’s in the 
same borough, Edward Zabriskie’s in Manhat- 
tan and others here and there stood up toward 
the top in ability to pass examinations on the 
course of study, while their number and variety 
of extras—pageants, students’ organizations, 
savings banks and other interests—were strik- 
ing. One curious investigator studied the school 
careers of people judged by their communities 
to be successes. 
women had been singularly active in the sec- 
ondary affairs of school life. So now we have 
a company, including most schoolmasters, who 
will go along with Dr. Jordan in changing from 
a gentle represser to a tolerant onlooker, and 
finally to a sincere promoter of what the early 
critics christened the extra-curricular activities. 


These outstanding men and 








29 OY 
He has necome protes or « f ‘ 1 in Cor- 
nell University He puts his experience, re- 


search and reasoning into a handsome volume,? 


} 


beginning with basie activities and running 
through entertainments, dramatics, assemblies, 
publications, government, music, societies, social 
pleasures, athletics, military drill, other activi- 
ties, finance, guidance and control. Che pro 
lessor comes over to the social ( political 
camp by declaring that the ultimate goal of all 
public-school education is to have better citizen- 
hip as its first purpose. This requires higher 
ethical standards, health, the proper use of lei- 
sure, preparation to keep out of the poorhouse, 


ability to apply one’s education to the active 
life of an American worker for the good of the 
community. 

“in my school days I was told, and I take it 
from some things in his book that probably Dr. 
Jordan had the same assertion made to him, 
that the best way to prepare tor lite was to 
learn how to put into English the campaigns of 
J. Caesar; M. T. Cicero, his speeches ; P. Virgil, 
his poetry; to go through a moderate sized al- 
gebra, geometry, physics, chemistry and general 
history, along with part of the adventures of 
General Xenophon. Why these things should 
be furnished me at public expense and how they 
would enable me to do my duty toward the peo- 
ple who were paying for it were never ex- 
plained to me then nor thereafter. Dr. Jordan 
reminds us that a very powerful motive, dear to 
the hearts of most children and young people, is 
the desire for personal distinction. Inasmuch 
as almost 99 per cent. of our townspeople saw 
no use of the things their high school did, but 
paid their taxes to support it because Ann 
Arbor and Jackson, our neighbors, should not 
have high schools so as to crow over our town, 
we who attended considered ourselves a superior 
easte and took occasion whenever we had a 
chance to shout in unison: ‘Who are we? Who 
are we? We are the class of ’83,’ as if that 
were something of general importance. I am 
quite ashamed of the thoroughly unpatriotic 
performance of those whéd managed the high 
school which I attended. I would not hurt their 
feelings. I can’t. They’re all dead but one and 

2Riverda Harding Jordan, ‘‘ Extra-classroom 
Activities in Elementary and Secondary Schools.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 302 pp. 
$2.50. 
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he has reformed. I wish we had been under th« 


direction of Riverda Jordan as he is now. The 


l 
school, he reminds us, is a publie institution for 
the community, not for the children. Its bus 

ness is to foster the generous, the altruistic im 
pulses which are nat | to most youth. They 
want to do something tor one another, for the 
school, for their town, for their country, for the 
world. Jordan ought to know them pretty well. 
He’s from Missouri; he studied in Yale, in Min 
neapolis, in Dartmouth and in Cornell, teaching 


some in all these places and enjoying himself 


roing into some high school or other on every 
chance he had. He is amazed, as we are on 
reading his book, to find how the extras have 
increased in number, expanded in importance 
and shown a greater capacity tor civie training 
than most of the studies of the regular course 
have done. They are now essentials, he says, 
therefore, schoolmasters, put your brains to 
them, don’t let them waste. Make a unified 
program for the whole twelve years of the ordi- 
nary public-school term, and be sure that things 
so dear to the heart of the young folks are util 
ized without losing any of their charm and re- 
freshment. I like this man’s balance. Dra- 
matics, says he, are great educators for partici- 
pants, for auditors. But why let ’em disrupt an 
even program? Geometry is good, but it needn’t 
eat up the history teacher’s time. No more 
should the school play demand concessions to 
the leading members of the cast, nor demoralize 
the school for a week. It’s your business to set 
that no show gives opportunity for ill-natured 
or ungenerous allusions to pupils or teachers or 
for a display of vulgarity or suggestive jokes. 
Schools can do better than vaudeville or follies. 
The drama is too good a teacher to waste itself 
on froth. If you ever got behind a school play 


and as the time of performance drew near 
found your star performer realizing her impor- 
tance so highly as to begin intimating that she 
wasn’t ‘going to be in it,’ you will appreciate 
what a lot of mental anguish you could have 
saved yourself by using Professor Jordan’s 
plan of having a double cast for every play. It 
is better for the lurking tyranny that lies in 
many a pretty girl. It makes a performance by 
each cast more valuable than two by one. Don’t 
let the children think they have to get an outside 
coach. Tie up with the faculty. It is good for 
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a teacher to coach a play—good for him, good 
for the school. Dr. Jordan and I believe that 
this is true of all extra-curriculars. The min- 
‘ling of teachers with boys and girls in these 
ffairs has a tonic effect. 

“Our author has a high opinion of the school 
asse mbly. 


The principal, he remarks, has in it 
a great instrument at his command. It is a 
temptation. The principal with a strong sense 
of his moral duty will want to preach too much. 
He is tiresome. He doesn’t know it. Usage and 
habit make the children attend to him. But his 
voice, his manner, his pet phrases are monoto- 
nous. What he wants said is often more ef- 
fective if he tells a boy or girl what he wants to 
put across. Young folks naturally take more 
rom those of their own age. 
A student committee work- 


Just as we do 
from Dr. Jordan. 

g under direction of the principal, and espe- 

uly when he draws out suggestions from its 

embers, will usually make more valuable as- 
sembly programs than teachers can. The com- 

ittee should, all the time, be asking the assem- 
bly what it wants or ean do. Dr. Jordan’s 
chapter on this service is animated and human. 
He wants enough of the novel and unexpected 
in the program to keep it fresh. He has suf- 
fered, as most of us did, from dull assemblies 
and especially from the dismal or conceited or 
long-winded speakers who don’t know how to 
interest boys and girls in worth-while topics. 
God bless the clergymen. But hear them first 
before you ask them to speak to children. John 
B. Watson will tell you that the strain on in- 
fants required to sit still during monotonous 
droning is terrible. In his chapter on student 
government organizations Dr. Jordan hits the 
principal squarely on the head and drives him 
home by the conclusion from numerous trials 
that every self-governing scheme depends on the 
sympathy and support of the head of the 
school. Lacking his backing the plan inevitably 
fails. We are shown that the use of the idea as 
a preparation for civie life is growing. In the 
North Central Association at the last canvass, 
four years ago, 39.3 per cent. of the high 


schools reported themselves using pupil-govern- 
ment and 57.7 per cent. with teacher-pupil 
councils. In 1927 there were 45.2 per cent. of 
the southern high schools with student govern- 
ment and 55 per cent. with the councils. Most 
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schools now have in every class a properly 
elected captain, manager, deputy or understudy 
who takes charge of his fellows and sees that 
the proper recitation is carried on in ease of the 
detention of the teacher. The same student offi- 
cer, when a substitute teacher or a new in- 
structor is assigned, tells her his name and asks 
hers. He introduces her to the class as a gen- 
tleman should. He writes her name on the 
board. In my day we used to raise particular 
Cain if, for an instant, we were left unguarded. 
If our regular teacher was away we made the 
one who took her place realize the amazing 
amount and variety of discourtesies twenty-five 
boys and girls could practice. Brother Jordan 
reminds us of the great gain in the practice of 
good breeding that has come as the result of 
taking the boys and girls into partnership. 
Some principals begin with a group of their 
best friends in the senior class. In a very large 
high school where certain fool things were re- 
tained because they had been done for years, | 
didn’t make as rapid progress in substituting 
courteous student ways for ill-bred buffoonery 
so long as I tried to work through the seniors 
and juniors. I found that everything was so 
new and strange to the youngsters just fresh 
from the grammar school that any innovation 
put upon them without intimating that it was 
new would be adopted by them as a matter of 
course (of study). If a principal expects to 
last more than four years he may suitably allow 
that length of time for getting any big reform 
well established. The help he can get from Dr. 
Jordan in this book of reasoned-out plans will 


be appreciated well and highly.” 


What the high schools teach and why: Me- 
Donald. “My theme is the whole of the high- 
school service,” said Carolina, of Charleston, 
New York and Chicago. 

“At about two thirds of the distance through 
Principal Milo MeDonald’s book* he reminds 
us that the end of good teaching goes beyond 
understanding; it involves sensitiveness to obli- 
gation, the development of a willingness and 
ability to act with other men for the common 
good. In another place he says it is customary 
for teachers to think of their aims in teaching a 

>Milo F. McDonald, ‘‘Learning in the High 


School.’’ Eastern Publishing Company, New York. 
194 pp. $1.25. 











particular unit of subject-matter and in terms 
of the aims which pupils should have in the 
process of reorganizing their own experiences 
in the light of the new subject-matter. But the 
average teacher does not check his teaching 
against those higher values which should result 
from the learning process. Too often the teach- 
ers fail to emphasize the good-life values which 
should result from proper instruction. Un- 
scholarly, uncritical and biased text-books could 
not survive in the classroom if it were the cus- 
tom of teachers to check their own teaching 
against the true values which should result from 
proper instruction. For of necessity in the 
process of checking themselves teachers would 
check the aims of every text and of every por- 
tion of every text they planned to have their 
pupils study. You get that? It seems to me 
Dr. MeDonald is citing a common and serious 
defect. 

“As I do this checking with Dr. MceDonald’s 
book it strikes me that he manfully attempts the 
impossible. When he proposes for the high- 
school teacher’s chief aim the leading of the 
pupil to perform his part in civic life he is, of 
course, on the only honest ground any public 
high-school principal who gets his pay from 
the taxes of the whole community can properly 
occupy. But when he has to defend grammar, 
algebra, Latin and trigonometry, which are re- 
quired in Principal MeDonald’s course by au- 
thorities beyond his control, which studies were 
made part of the arbitrary education of youth 
before the schoolmasters awakened to the civic 
purpose the makers of American public schools 
used to justify taxing all the people for the 
children of some, our author seems heavily bur- 
dened. He is like the man employed by a pat- 
ent-food company to write a book on eating for 
health. He must confine himself to the special 
health that can be had from Clark’s Calorie 
Crackers. Take, for instance, Dr. MeDonald’s 
checking of Latin against the higher values. 
He opens his defense of it with the suggestion 
that it has been so long and universally a high- 
school subject that few doubt its value. We 
could defend booze, marital infidelity, human 
slavery, sin, crime and capital punishment on 
the same grounds. Our author selects six usual 
justifications for Latin. He dismisses the 
knowledge of Roman civilization as a wasteful 
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objective of Latin teaching. He says he would 
hesitate to put familiarity with the literature ot 
the classic authors as a primary end. He would 
consider the understanding of allusions as an 
aim too absurd to refute. Preparation for the 
sciences and professions he considers a waste in 
this study, as is Latin for the understanding of 
modern languages. There are left two pur- 
poses: better English and mental discipling 

With Shakespeare’s little Latin, with Lincoln’s 
none, with Bain’s objection that the too great 
familiarity with Latin style ruins English and 
with Butterfield’s riddling of the ponderous 1 

port of Dean West’s Latin investigation, th 
Missourians don’t come along easily to tak« 
much stock in Latin’s help to English. As to 
the advantage of mental discipline, the measur 
ing and testing fellows haven’t yet found that 
any mental ability other than doing more read- 
ily the exercises of the Latin teachers results 
from the laborious hours spent upon this an 
cient fetish. What we should like to see in Dr 
MecDonald’s diseussion 6f high-school studies is 
his ‘beginning and end of public-school teaching 
which is to interest the pupil to perform his 
part in civie life.’ There was Mr. Ettinger’s 
proposal when he was superintendent of the 
New York schools that ‘every subject must be 
saturated with the civic-social-political purpose 
of a better United States.’ We had Mr. Fine- 
gan’s demand of the Pennsylvania high schools 
that they ‘make such a democracy as will justify 
the whole people in spending their money on 
schools for the aims set forth in the national 
and state constitutions.’ They got their reward. 
The diseases of democracy which American edu- 
cation was designed to prevent, the ills which 
both those gentlemen insisted must be wiped out 
by education, submerged each superintendent in 
his turn as will continue until we cut loose from 
an educational system based on individual wel- 
fare, personal ornament, tradition, fashion and 
resistance to change. 

“Mr. McDonald asks why is the high school? 
Again he shows his broad-gage Americanism. 
The high school can not assume the training of 
leaders to be its only or chief concern. Every- 
body pays his school tax. Nobody pays it to 
have somebody’s children taught that they are 
superior to his own. Equality in all things con- 
cerned with us, organized as government, is the 
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American idea. This as applied to high school 
; not so very old. I read in the School Review 
that in 1904 a group of teachers of the Wash- 
ngton Irving High School of the City of New 
York drew up a short high-school creed, the gist 
of which was that every boy and girl of four- 
teen years of age and upwards ought to be in 
chool. These teachers professed to wish to 
teach all such, whether bright or dull, well-man- 
ered or rude, clean or dirty. ‘School is a ser- 
vice,” they said, ‘not an institution to whose 
standards every one should conform. We should 
make our subjects fit our children’s needs.’ The 
University of Chicago’s School Review printed 
the declaration. Wm. H. Ailen got a philan- 

ropic acquaintance to reprint and distribute 
twenty thousand copies. It aroused much criti- 
sm. Superintendent Maxwell in his annual 
report asserted that there were many children 
vho had no place in high schools. A faculty in 
Ohio paid their principal’s expenses to New 
York to ascertain whether the manifesto were 
not intended as a joke. Professor Parker in 
his book on high-school teaching characterized 
it as an extreme view to which teachers could 
A committee of the faculty of 
the oldest high school in Brooklyn prepared and 
printed in the School Review a refutation of the 
heresy of the Washington Irving teachers’ creed. 


it subseribe. 


Behold what a change is here, my countrymen! 
Dr. MeDonald declares the thought that the high 
schools exist for the education of intellectual 
eaders is simply a survival. Education can not 
be conceived as merely a matter of intellectual 
It can not honestly be a place for 
only the fittest. Everybody over fourteen years 
old belongs there. The important thing is not 
its course of study but its boys and girls. It 
must adapt itself to the capacities that have 
been given to each of its children. It must, if it 
is to perform the duty of its place in our de- 


progress. 


moeracy, serve every boy and girl. 

“You will profit from a perusal of Dr. Me- 
Donald’s handy little book. He is a liberal 
democrat. His conception of the high-school 
teacher or principal is that of a servant of all 
the people, a member of a progressive profes- 
sion, who has a lot to learn and a big work to 
do which, at present, suffers from altogether too 
much routine without understanding of results 
to be gained and adjustments necessary all the 
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time to get away from teaching subjects and 
into the work of training individuals. To help 
teaching get into that service the doctor’s sug- 
gestions cover the growth of the secondary- 
school idea, whom we shall edueate, how we 
shall discover what they are, how individualize 
our training, social and appreciative values, 
teaching how to study, objectives and manage- 
ment of each high-school subject. He writes as 
one who is every day in this sort of work and 
wants it better done. He has a course of study 
which he didn’t make and in which I have little 
faith. But like a good soldier he tries to de- 
fend it. 


school people will rejoice to see the good old 


I imagine the great majority of high- 


studies of our grandfathers supported by so 
good a writer.” 


Clean and dirty propaganda. Motives, meth 
ods and morals: Bernays. Report of the Bibli- 
ologos known as “Old Locality” : 

“T can not help feeling it a real recognition 
of the value of our club that one of the leading 
authorities on publicity sends his books to us. 
We reviewed here his ‘Outline of Careers.’ 
Now comes his latest. Mr. Bernays began as 
press agent. He served Caruso, Otis Skinner 
and Elsie Ferguson. He was ealled to the 
United States government committee on public 
information during the war to take charge of 
the service rendered the South American re- 
publics. He and Edward Sisson went with that 
committee to the Peace Conference at Paris. 
He was assistant to Arthur Woods, of the De- 
partment of War, reassimilating service men 
into our peace structure. He was public rela- 
tions council for Lithuania during her move- 
ment to independence. He was associate com- 
missioner of Secretary Hoover’s delegation to 
study French industry in 1925. He was Amer- 
ica’s representative at the League of Nations’ 
Motion-Picture Congress. He was on the fac- 
ulty of New York University as professor of 
public relations. His conception of propaganda 
is that it is a kind of education. Propaganda in 
its proper meaning is a respectable word of 
honest parentage and with a distinguished his- 
tory. If it has a sinister meaning this is due 
to dishonest use of its methods. Propaganda is 
effort to enlighten public opinion. It made pos- 
Horace 


4Edward L. Bernays, ‘‘ Propaganda.’’ 
Liveright, New York. 159 pp. 
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sible the independence of the United States, the 


establishment of our school svstem, the libera- 
tion of the slave, the enfranchisement of Woman 


all our advances in civilization and all our 


national mistakes. It has been the method of 


all men who have sought to influence their fel- 


lows. Some have had a natural giit for it; 
others have hit upon successes by accident. It 
is rapidly taking on the characteristics of a sei- 
ence based upon group psychology and a study 
of the complex springs of action in mankind 


working in the mass 

“The publicity man has tended to guard his 
schemes in secrecy. Bernays prefers all lights 
hit. ‘It will be objected,’ he says, ‘that propa- 
ganda will defeat itself if its mechanism be- 
comes obvious to the public. Not so If it 
should so suffer it deserves to. The only pub- 
licity thus to be hurt is that which is untrue and 
unsocial,’ 

“We need more propaganda. The amount of 
ignorance on the most important public ques- 
tions and matters of private conduct is pro- 
digious. Unless they are helped by a wide dis- 
tribution of knowledge effectively driven home 
men will not study for themselves the economic, 
political and moral conclusions evolved by ex- 
perience. People will remain in their present 
inability to make up their minds. 

“Mr. Bernays, in engaging manner, surpris- 
ingly unusual in a work that goes into the prin- 
ciples of human action, discusses the chaos of 
American intelligence, the new propaganda and 
propagandists, the psychology of public rela- 
tions, business and the customer, political lead- 
ership, women as reformers, education, social 
service, art and science. 

“Business in our day has come to realize that 
it is not true that it is none of the public’s con- 
cern how a business is run. Ignorance and sus- 
picion had stampeded society into an orgy of 
lawmaking in restraint of trade and manufac- 
ture. To get the rumor spread that a political 
candidate or a system of education was domi- 
nated by ‘the interests’ was formerly to seri- 
ously damage man and scheme. An air of mys- 
tery about a corporation breeds a general sus- 
picion capable of acting as a heavy drag upon 
the company’s whole dealings with the public. 
Industries have seen fit to employ public-rela 
tions counsel to show them how to maintain 


publie good-will on which prosperity depends. 





“Public education is a service which needs 
guidance of a master of efficient and honest 
propaganda. ‘The schools and colleges,’ says 


Mr. Bernays, ‘have not secured the proper share 


of public interest. An occasional Chicago trial] 


calls the attention of the public to the poli- 


ticians’ grip upon the schools. The college is 
the sorry plight of trying to urge support 

scholarship among people who have none a: 
fail to see the need of it. Men who, by the co: 
monly accepted standards, are failures or vei 
moderate successes in our American wor 
{ pedagogues ) seek to convince the outstandn 


successes (business men). Men who desp 


money seek to win the good-will of men wh 
love money. The college’s mission of raising 
the intellectual standards of humanity, of refi: 

ing the mind and morale of the world, is delay: 

by lack of funds. Each institution requires ar 
officer trained in reaching the leaders of societ 

to tell the public what the college will do for it 
and to tell the college what society needs. 

“The same is true of the public schools. It 
fifty years since the president of Harvard Uni 
versity began telling America that its schools 
were not costing too much but were not able to 
render adequate service because of lack of 
funds. The public doesn’t know the real value 
of education. America does not realize that ed 
ucation as a social force is not receiving the 
attention it must get in a democracy. The 
teacher has not kept pace with the social revo- 
lution. The mental attitude of the pedagogue, 
because of his poor pay, can not escape a feel- 
ing of inferiority when he finds himself continu- 
ally compared, in the minds of pupils and par 
ents, with the successful business man in the 
outside world. School managers ean correct this 
defect if the profession continues to address 
itself more to a neglected half of the problem. 
Education has been concerned mostly with serv- 
ing pupils. It has the big task of educating the 
community to the need and the advantage of ed- 
ucation. The courses leading to school manage- 
ment should pay much attention to training in 
propaganda. The city and county school sys- 
tems need professional counsel in public rela- 
tions. I get from my reading of Mr. Bernays 
that Chicago has the reputation of the sort of 
chaos which gives the title to his first chapter. 
Its board of education has had propagandists in 
whom the public has had no confidence, hired 
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ublieists of the sort Mr. Bernays condemns, 
tools of a faction, forbidding the school journal 
University of Chi- 


to publish any articles by 


wwo professors, requiring all contributions to 


censored by the board representative. We 
ive had whisperings of seeret pacts, pink slips, 
teachers’ meetings opposed to admitting prin- 


} 


pals, otf school 


impending bankruptcy of 


inds, of ample money to advance the salaries 
teachers, until the average citizen has alto- 
rether too much suspicion of every statement 
he reads or hears about the publie schools. It 
ems to me Mr. Bernays is very right in saying 

t what we need is propaganda in the right 
sense—truth, honesty, fairness, free from soiled 
polities, religious prejudice and ballyhoo. We 
sught to have a citizens’ public-school associa 
tion with a public-relations counsel to do for us 
vhat this interesting volume shows to have been 
lone for the velvet trade, the hygienic shoemak- 
ers, the various railroads and different pro- 
ducers of good goods. Well, we haven’t got it, 
and, unfortunately, I haven’t the millions to 
finance it. So all I can do is to recommend to 
our schoolmen and women and to others, every- 
where, a study especially of Mr. Bernay’s last 
chapter: ‘The Mechanies of Propaganda.’ The 
ways of reaching the public have changed. You 
can’t get out a corporal’s guard to a mass meet- 
ing in defense of the schools. You have to pad 
the house with teachers. The moving picture 
The newspaper 
than the Exploited 
boresome. We tire 


has more lure than the lecture. 


gets more time tract. 


personality has become 
of blowhards with nicknames. Mr. Coolidge’s 
photograph in Indian costume with big chiefs 
around him fell flat. The schools have grown 
suspicious of free pictures and text-books pro- 
moting sugar, soap, electricity or milk. Mother’s 
Day has too much backing of the united florists; 
Apple Day smells of advertising; ‘America 
First’ translates itself into ‘look at me.’ All of 
which brings you back to the main theme of Mr. 
Bernays—the public must be educated, but the 
educating must be done honestly, openly and 
for the publie good.” 

Where the teacher is honored: Jensen. Anna 
Abjornsen, our Viking Maid, was next: 

“Arne Jensen, as your linguistic sense might 
incline you to surmise, was born in Norway. 
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For seven years he attended a country school 


there. In the courve of time he became head of 
the department of education in the State Nor 


yon, U.S. A. He 


studied the 


mal School in Monmouth, Or 
made a journey to his old home, 
schools there, collected a large amount of edu- 
cational literature and has written a valuable 
account® of the rural sturdy 
I find the book 


tory and social geography. 


system of that 
country. an education in his 
Norway has dis 
mantled her forts on the Swedish boundary 
Since 1814 no titled nobility has existed in the 
nation. The free mingling of all people in her 
schools has given her a fine spirit of equality. 
She has few great fortunes, no great estates, no 
capitalist class according to American stand 


Men and 


women have equal suffrage with full equality in 


ards. Her farmers own their land. 


local and national affairs. 
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Capital punishment 
was abolished in Crime has decreased 
She has extremely few cases of murder; child 
labor is restricted and her sanitary supervision 
has put her fourth in healthfulness in a list of 
twenty-two nations whose mortuary tables are 
available.” 

“Where do we stand?” asked Dr. Batwell, our 
health teacher. 

“Eighth. Here is the list in the order of ex- 
cellence. Deaths per 1,000 of population in 
1901-10: New Zealand, 9.7; Australia, 10.7; 
Denmark, 13.7; Norway, 13.8; the Netherlands, 
14.3; 14.3; England, 14.7; United 
States, 15.1; Belgium, 15.9; Switzerland, 16.1; 

19.2; 
9 


Italy, 21; Japan, 21.02; Austria, 22.3; Bul 


Sweden, 


Ireland, 17.3; Germany, 17.5; France, 
garia, 23.8; Spain, 24.3; Hungary, 25; Russia, 
30.9; Chile, 31.3. 

“Half of Norway’s people are in rural dis- 
tricts. 


try schools. 


Two thirds of the children are in coun- 
There is free transportation for 
Schools keep 


Terms run from forty weeks 


them from and to their homes. 
six days a week. 
in the towns down to twenty-one in some rural 
districts, depending on the local authorities. 
The session closes at two o’clock. The maxi- 
mum number of children in the lower schools is 
thirty; in the higher, forty. School gardening, 
especially in the larger cities, is having a boom 


5 Arne Sigurd Jensen, ‘‘The Rural Schools of 
Norway.’’ 
pp. $2.50. 
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Because of my own ancestry I find the whole 
book so interesting and with so much of bene- 
fit to American teachers that I think I must have 


Come, ask me some ques- 


you quiz me on it 
tions.”’ 

“Have they a national department of eduea- 
tion ?”’ asked Polly the Politi il, who 18 a cru- 
sader among us for this in America 


“Why, of “All the 


civilized countries but us consider education too 


eourse,”’ 


replied Anna 


important to omit it Trom the highest eirele of 
The Norwegian minister of educa- 


king’s 


changes when the political party in power does, 


officialdom. 


tion is a member of the eabinet. He 


just like our president’s cabinet, and harmful 
polities touches the schools not at all any more 
t of labor or agri- 


than they do our department 
The 


and are steadily 


eulture or postal service schools are 


stable, Dr. 


progressing. 


Jensen declares, 


“Are the teachers ke pt out ot polities ?” con- 
tinued Polly. 
“Not a bit. Dr. 


frequently serving as members of the communal 


Jensen found them very 


councils, not seldom as chief officers of them. 

He says the 

greater there than here.” 
“What do do in the 


aching?” asked the General. 


influence of the teacher is far 


they way of moral 


“Religion is taught in every grade.’ 
“Tell us 
Polly again. 
“Dr. 


to a real profession. 


more about the teachers,” urged 
Jensen says teaching has been elevated 
They do not 


which 


have the 


tremendous turnover education 
The 
that the 
The 


is retired on a living wage at sixty- 


upsets 


here. salaries are so good in the rural 


schools teacher can rear and educate 


a family. teacher is given a house and 


land and 


five and seventy years of age. You go into 
teaching in Norway as a life work, honored and 
rewarded for improvement. You are an officer 
of the state. 


nity and brings you the highest satisfaction 


Your service is for the commu- 


from yourself and notable regard from every- 
hody.” 

“And to think,” said the Signpost, “that you 
left a place like that!” 

“Tut, tut,” responded the Viking, “have we 
not need of missionaries, even in Chicago? The 


The 


fleets of Norway cover the seven seas. 
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Nobel prize from that peninsula advances the 
civilization of the whole world, and Arne Jen- 
sen has done a real service in his thorough and 
readable survey of the country schools of a 
progressive people.” 

We then broke all our rules by giving pres 
ents to Papa Rose and Lady Alice on account 
of the startling news that had been telephoned 
us by Carolina a week ago. Our leader’s apart 


ment is empty. The folding chairs and their 


draperies which so often have held us in grace 


ful repose are in the storage warehouse. The 
master’s sister is in need of him. Her husband, 


up to now an American agent in the Azores, 


bas died. 


managed. Our founder, guide, philosopher and 


There is a complicated estate to be 


friend sails in a few days, with our beloved 


hostess, for those blue islands, to be gone no 


one knows how long. He must be gratified 


he said he is—to know how many reading clubs 
in their own schools the members have organized 
We brought out 


a flag of our country, a pair 


upon the Bibliologoi pattern. 
the good-bye gifts 
of steamer rugs, a pack of picture magazines, 
story books, a compact writing tablet with ink in 
a safety bottle, a marvelous packet of pins of all 
sizes, and the gift of our waggish Dr. Batwell 
plasters and a copy of 


two belladonna 


for February 2 
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for the article that records the research upon 
their efficacy in preventing one from becoming 
an unwilling member of the club of contributors 
to the Atlantic. 
“My children, you have been a lov- 
able family. You 
these times, crowded with much triviality, sorely 
lack—real conversation about worth-while 
things. We shall both take 
Now, look natural, that is, pleasant and happy, 


for Stevedore has brought his big school camera 


The master’s speech was short 
and hearty: 
have given all of us what 


you all with us. 


and is going to give you to us.” 

At that we posed and were taken, over and 
over, standing in a row, grouped in natural at- 
titudes, then seated at the long table loaded with 
good things to eat, then drawing books from the 
pile, me shoving the photographer into the 
company and taking his place at the camera 
until clever Alice suggested a string by means 
of which the Stevedore, seated among us, oper- 
ated the machine so that our household picture 
will show no vacant chair. 





